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SYLYAN HOLT'S DAUGHTEK. 



CHAPTER L 

MARGARET'S TRIAL. 

Mh. Meddowes had conceived an admiring, pa- 
ternal regard for Margaret Holt but he dis- 
approved highly of the spirit in which she had 
received the history of her unhappy mother's 
disgrace and deaths and determined to take her 
to task about it on the first opportunity. This 
opportunity was not long in offering itself. Since 
the miserable day when the blow fell, Margaret 
had given up her out -door rambles entirely; 
instead of betaking herself to the moors or the 
wood, she used to shut herself up with Oscar in 
the deserted winter parlour, and only came out 
VOL. n. B 
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when summoned by Jacky to licr meals. Sylvan 
Holt made no attempt to draw her back to her 
old amusements, and Mrs. Joan Clervaux reasoned 
with her in vain ; a sullen resentment seemed to 
have got complete possession of her, and there 
was no sign that she endeavoured to struggle 
against it. 

One morning that Sylvan Holt was gone round 
his farm alone, Tibbie Ryder brought up a letter 
for Margaret, and Jacky, who was becoming shy 
of intruding on her young mistress in her angry 
mood, carried it into the summer parlour and 
laid it down there to wait her coming out of 
her retreat. As soon as Meddowes saw it, the 
idea occurred to him that it might furnish an 
auspicious introduction for his lecture, so he took 
it in his hand and went to the door of the room 
where she was and knocked. As there was no 
answer he opened it and entered. Margaret was 
sitting on the floor beside the window, with her 
arm round Oscar's neck and crying bitterly. 
This was the first time she had wept since her 
trouble came, and there was more violence than 
softening in her sorrow. Meddowes hesitated a 
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moment or two^ and then approached her and 
laid the letter on her lap. She started^ and 
wiped her eyes, but neither moved nor spoke; 
a convalsive sobbing shook her T^hole frame^ and 
when she had broken the seal of her letter she 
could scarcely read it for her fast-rising tears. 
The lawyer half-repented him of his volontary 
office^ for Job's comforters were not more miser- 
able ones than he^ but laying sudden hold on 
his retreating courage^ he said : 

" You will have some news to carry down to 
Oakfield to-day if^ as I suspect^ your letter is 
from Mrs. Joan Clervaux's nephew." 

^^Anty can take the letter — I am not going 
out," replied Margaret 

Meddowes was not very sure of the tempera- 
ment with which he had to deal, and it was 
several moments before he ventured to suggest 
diat the walk would cheer her spirits and do 
her good. Margaret was silent, and this em- 
boldened him to plunge into his subject with- 
out further circumlocution. 

"My dear, I want a little serious talk with 
you," said he, placing himself on the window- 

B 2 
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seat opposite to her; *'we see nothing of you 
now, and your father is beginning to be deeply 
distressed about you — do you think you are 
acting rightly when you cause him pain on 
your account ?** 

Margaret looked up with a startled expression^ 
and her lips quivered, but she did not speak. 

"It is the case, indeed," added the lawyer; 
"when you left us this morning after breakfast 
he said to me, ' Meddowes, I am uneasy for my 
poor child, she takes this sad affair more to 
heart than I anticipated.' My dear, it is a very 
grievous matter, but it is past and it is irre- 
parable. Three lives have fallen a sacrifice to 
it, as one may say, and it is enough; yours )S 
too precious to be lost in miserable and vain 
regrets. Look the calamity frankly in the face, 
and ask yourself, what can you alter of it? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing I Then be wise, and 
endeavour to become your charming self again — 
why cause your father an anxiety that he is ill able 
to bear ? You have been the only solace of his 
life for these fourteen years back, and what will 
be the consequences if you are now to become 
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a care instead of a blessing to him^ I dare not 
attempt to think.'' 

Margaret was still silent^ but she seemed 
stirred out of her self- concentrated moodiness^ 
and listened without apathy. 

'^ We were speaking of your neglected educa-^ 
ti6n one day, if you recollect," resumed Med- 
dowes, equally pleased and surprised at the effect 
of his exhortation, "let us return to the con- 
sideration of it now. I should earnestly counsel 
you to give your mind emplojnnent, and so draw 
it away &om the contemplation of these disastrous 
events. Have you spoken to Mrs. Joan Clervaux 
yet about yourself? if not, advise with her to- 
day : carry Mr. Carew's letter down to Oakfield 
this morning, and ask her what must be done." 

Margaret was now obliged to open her lips, 
and after the first few tremulous words, she re- 
covered herself so far as to be able to detail 
what had passed between her old friend and 
herself on the subject — but she was far from 
showing the same interest in it as she had done 
when it was broached at Oakfield. 

" I know Mrs. Sinclair well," said Meddowes, 
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''and I think she will derelope admirably as a 
counter-irritant" 

Margaret did not know what he meant^ neither ^ 
did she care to think; she only rose from the 
floor and asked if he knew where her father 
was^ for she wanted to go to him^ 

*'I dare say he is down in the horse-pasture — 
he was saying that you must not lose your 
rides^ and that ho would have that beautiful little 
brown mare, Mayblossom^ trained for you; he 
may be about it now," replied the lawyer, satis- 
fied that he had done a very good morning's 
work, and cheerful accordingly. 

Margaret called Oscar and went out into the hall, 
where, after a little loitering and hesitation, she 
put on her hat and plaid, and sped off rapidly 
down towards the horse-posture. 

'' She will do now," thought Meddowes, " but 
no doubt, the shock was tremendous to that 
high spirit — still, when the yirulence of the sting 
to her pride is abated and her passion goes off, 
there is so much feminine pliability about her 
that it will not leave any lasting effects. We 
will have the governess and set her to work — 
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bat she is so startled about her father that I 
do not think she wUl relapse into the snllens 
again. Now^ I '11 pack mj carpet-bag^ and get 
back to town as fast as I can. I would not spend 
another week here^ if Sylvan Holt would give 
me T^adwood Grange and aU it contains 1 " 

Margaret found her father employed as Med- 
dowes had suggested — ^Anty^ wearing an old 
skirt of her own^ was riding Mayblossom up 
and down the pasture in beautiful style; May- 
blossom was own sister to Crosspatch^ and like 
her in everything except a white star on her 
forehead and a better temper. Sylvan Holt went 
to meet his daughter as soon as he saw her^ and 
then for ever so long they stood to watch the 
mare's mancBuvring; Margaret's face brightened 
unconsciously inta an expression of interest^ and 
she looked positively pleased when her father 
said that in a week's time Mayblossom would 
be fit for her to mount While they were still 
talking, the twelve o'clock bell rang, and as they 
returned to the Grange, Margaret told her father 
of the conversation she had had with Meddowes^ 
and previously with Mrs. Joan Clervaux, relative 
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to her education. The notion of a governess did 
not^ at the first sounds seem very acceptable to 
him^ and Margaret added that she had ceased 
to care about it herself^ but afterwards when he 
came to discuss it with the lawyer he was brought 
round to his way of thinking; and Mrs. Joan 
Clervaux being furnished with plenary powers, 
not many days were sufiered to elapse before 
Mrs. Sinclair was domiciled for a permanency at 
Mill Cottage. 

Mrs. Sinclair proved to be a penetrating, viva- 
cious woman, full of spirit and activity — one of 
those plain, common - sensical people who will 
never give to any circumstance more than its 
due weight She had the art of attracting con- 
fidence, and Margaret fortunately took a liking 
to her at their first interview, which liking soon 
become mutual. It was not long before she 
freely unbosomed herself of her misgivings on her 
own portentous state of ignorance, summing up 
the case briefly in the following pithy sentences : 

** I have everything to learn ; I know literally 
nothing of what is made of most accoimt in girls' 
education; I dare say you will regret you have 
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undertaken me when you begin to find out how 
densely ignorant I am." 

Mrs. Sinclair replied with a promise not to 
regret if her pupil would begin to be diligent 
now, and offered her every incentive that could 
be devised. It was not much in Margaret's way, 
however, to work steadily, hour after hour and 
day after day — ^her first, though secret, motive 
seemed to be lost sight of altogether, and no 
secondary one was weighty enough to smooth 
the rough places on her path. But Mrs. Sin- 
clair had one and only one view of her own 
duty — she was there to teach and Margaret was 
there to learn, so she was resolutely and patiently 
blind to all her freaks of indolence or restiveness, 
and the more Margaret rebelled, the more she 
had to do. It was something like breaking in 
the generous-tempered Mayblossom, for, after a 
natural degree of chafing against the unac- 
customed rule, both gave in and did their duty — 
if with no high amount of pleasure — at least 
systematically and well. This parallel was Mar- 
garet's own, for when Mrs. Joan Clervaux asked 
her what account she had to give of herself 
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when she had been about six weeks under Mrs. 
Sinclair's tuition she replied ruefully enough : 

" Oh, Mrs. Joan, I am almost broken in now 1 
The process was yery hard and tiresome at first, 
and sometimes I even thought I must ask my 
father to let me give it up altogether." 

** But you have struggled courageously through 
at last, and will be glad of it by and by. How 
long have you lessons daily ? " 

"Four hours — and afterwards if I have been 
good — don't laugh, Mrs. Joan, I am not always 
good — Mrs. Sinclair sings and plays to me. Oh, 
I wish I could play like her 1 it would be such 
perfect heartsease I ^ 

*^ Have you ever tried what you can do ? ** 

" Yes, but I soon gave it up again, for I found 
that I should never succeed. I hated the feeble 
pottering noises I made." 

And your drawing, Gipsy? " 
That I enjoy more than anything else, and 
Mrs. Sinclair tells me for my comfort that I may 
really hope to make something out of it" 

" Any French, any Italian or Oerman ? ^ 
Only translations. Mrs. Sinclair wrote out a 
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long list of books and Mr. Meddowes sent them 
from town. He is also to forward a monthly 
parcel of new books — and I read aloud to my 
father at night, when there is one that suits 
him." 

-And have you much satisfaction in your 
labours, Gipsy ? ** 

*' Sometimes I feel glad that I am trying to do 
something, but just as often I am discouraged 
at the slowness of my progress. However, it 
cannot be helped; I shall never be more than 
an half-educated, ignorant creature: I wish, 
twenty times a day, that Abbeymeads and Rush- 
fall were not in existence, or that they did not 
exist for me." 

Margaret one day expressed the same sentiment 
to Mrs. Sinclair who rebuked her for it seriously, 
and bade her consider what good she might do if 
she was not too indolent and selfish to apply the 
means. 

"I do not know how to do good," was the 
curt reply. 

*' But you can learn, I presume. Try to begin 
at once, and think whether there is not some kind 
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turn you can do in Beckford. You have had a 
noble example of Christian charity before your 
eyes all your life in Mrs. Joan Clervaux.*' 

" Yes I but who could be like her? she is one 
in ten thousand I ^ 

" Your powers will be greater, and that ought 
to multiply your opportunities. Remember the old 
adage, * Where there 's a will, there 's a way.' " 

^^ I am sure misery has a tendency to make one 
selfish then ; I do not want to help anybody or 
do anything, but be quiet and out of sight" 

Mrs. Sinclair had early discovered what a root 
of bitterness concerning her mother's sin there 
lived in the poor girl's heart, and she did her 
utmost to root it up before it struck its fibres 
through all her nature; she appealed to her 
reason, as Mrs. Joan Clervaux had appealed to 
her feelings, and together they did much to soothe 
her ; but it was no mere human efibrt that could 
ever subdue Margaret's wounded, unforgiving 
pride. Now and then— but this "vias rarely — she 
grew impatient of what she called Mrs. Sinclair's 
** lectures." A reckless fit would come over her, 
and she would declare she was an outcast — a miser- 
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able, disgraced outcast, though by no fault of her 
own, and that it was no use to slave at tasks she 
hated I She would stay at Wildwood all her life, 
and so long as she had her father, her horse, and 
her dog, what did all the rest of the world signify 
to her ? 

*' Nothing, perhaps, but you signify to yourself,** 
Mrs. Sinclair would reply on these occasions. 
"You have an active brain that craves food; 
starve it and it may perish or work you dire 
mischief^ You are in an unhealthy frame of mind 
just now, and need a tonic." 

And the tonia administered was^ a musical 
interlude, or a cheerful walk beguiled by pleasant 
conversation or a visit to Oakfield — usually the 
most successful of the three, for there is a mighty 
power of consolation in the presence of any one 
beloved. 

Amongst minor grievances there was one of 
almost daily recurrence — a slight one, perhaps — 
but still in its effects a grievance of importance. 
Margaret was in the habit of using many home- 
spun words and strong provincialisms, and some- 
times there blended in her conversation a tone that 
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Mrs. Sinclair assured her was very unbecoming 
to feminine lips* 

^^But why is it wrong to talk of dogs and 
horses? " Margaret would then demand ; " I like 
them almost better than anything* You know 
that I have been brought up amongst them and 
cannot help it.'' 

^^ There is nothing absolutely wrong in what 
you say, my dear girl, but so much stable-talk 
is not pretty in a young lady," her preceptress 
assured her gravely. Margaret thought this 
fastidious and was chagrined, she even regretted 
the day when she had put herself into training to 
be made like other women ; but, by degrees, as 
her reading supplied her with new themes of 
interest and reflection, the obnoxious subjects 
were less and less frequently intruded on Mrs. 
Sinclair's tingling ears. Then, again, there was 
much of Jacky's homely teaching to undo ; 
superstitions and prejudices, that flourished 
rank as weeds in Margaret's mind, were a sore 
trouble to eradicate, and some of them would not 
yield an inch to all the powers of argument 
or persuasion that could be brought to bear upon 
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them. Mrs. Sinclair found that she had^ indeed^ 
undertaken a bewildering task in this neglected, 
high-tempered young creature, but she con- 
soled herself with the reflection that notwith- 
standing her wildness, her peculiarities, and her 
ignorance, Margaret was both a talented and 
loyable girl, who would not bring discredit on 
her labours in the end,^ and perhaps, her interest 
and attachment grew in proportion to the difficul- 
ties she encountered. 

As Tibbie Ryder, after the sharp fright she had 
received, judged it expedient to keep her own 
counsel on her ill-gained knowledge, neither 
Sylvan Holt's domestic trials nor Margaret's 
heiress-ship transpired through her, and Mirk- 
dale remained in ignorance of all that had 
recently happened at the Grange: but when 
Bell Rowley beard who had come to live at Mill 
Cottage and for what purpose, she made herself 
exceedingly merry at Margaret's expense, and 
gave it out amongst her gossips that "That 
strange Sylvan Holt's daughter had got a gover- 
ness at last, and that she was going to be veneered 
and polished, preparatory to her introduction into 
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4 

society as heiress of Wildwood.'* The witty- 
remark came round to Mrs. Joan Clervaux, and 
subsequently to Margaret herself, who winced at 
the contempt it implied, and thought, with a hard 
cruel throbbing at her heart, how much deeper 
might be the scorn when all should be known, and 
people came to regard her, not as ** Sylvan Holt's 
daughter," but as the daughter of the guilty 
mother who had betrayed them both. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



A RUDE SHOCK. 



It was only a few days after this, on the occasion 
of one of her tonic visits to Oakfield, that Mar- 
garet Holt first saw Colonel Fielding's mother — 
that Geraldine Tavell whose youthful grace and 
elegance had become familiar to her through Mrs. 
Joan Clervaux's frequent praises. According 
to her usual practice she walked through the 
shrubbery to the glass-door, and tapping on the 
pane she was immediately bid to come in. She 
was not aware of the presence of any second 
person in the drawing-room until after she 
had kissed Mrs. Joan^ and told her Mrs. Sinclair 
had sent her down to be *^ set right," when her 
old friend turned her round to where an elderly 
lady was reclining in a low chair by the further 
window, saying — 

VOL. IL 
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*' This is my very dear little Gipsy, Margaret 
Holt ; you must make each other's acquaintance, 
Geraldine." 

Margaret blushed crimson as she laid her hand 
in that which Mrs. Fielding extended towards 
her: — 

**I have heard my son Rupert speak of 
you in a way that makes me know you 
already," said the stranger, looking with a 
very earnest but kindly gaze into her face ; she 
held the young girl's finger for some moments, 
and relinquished them with a gentle pressure. 
The impression Margaret had received from 
Mrs. Joan Clervaux of her early companion 
was fully borne out by her present appearance. 
She was a delicate looking woman, and wore 
an anxious expression, but she was still beautiAil ; 
she would indeed be beautiful at every age, 
her countenance was so sweetly benign and pure 
in feature, while her complexion was scarcely 
less brilliant than it had been in her first youth. 

Margaret had interrupted the two in the 
midst of recalling a long list of the men and 
women of their acquaintance who had been 
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young with them; and thej now resumed it 
Who had married this one and who that : who 
had had a severe disappointment and had 
never rallied from it ; who had made a great 
success in life and who as notorious a failure; 
whose family had been U crown of honour^ and 
whose a burden of misery and disgrace; who 
was dead^ who had mysteriously disappeared, 
and who were running on steadily, still in the 
old grooves where they ran so long ago. It 
sounded a rather tedious ditty to Margaret, ta 
whom every name, incident, and allusion, was^ 
unfamiliar; but when they reverted to the 
theme of Mrs. Fielding's family, which had 
already been discussed, but which could never 
be worn bald of interest, she listened with close 
attention and even with eagemess-an eagerness 
which almost betrayed itself in her variable colour 
and parted rosy lips. 

** I shall grieve to lose Amy," said Mrs. Fielding, 
regretfully; *'the dear child has always been 
so companionable with me; and though we 
may trust this marriage is for her happiness, 
we who give her up find it hard to reconcile 

c 2 
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ourselves to the long separation. Ten years is a 
weary while to look forward to, though it seems 
but a short time when it is past'' 

** Katherine will replace her to you, and there 
is Cecy besides," suggested Mrs, Joan; **your 
description of Cecy wins my heart." 

'*Cecy is a darling treasure to her mother 1" 
said Mrs. Fielding with enthusiasm ; '^ she is our 
youngest — Rupert loves her best But Katherine 
is quite the dame; I cannot draw her picture 
for you — at least not satisfactorily. The Laird's 
pet is Katie." 

*' You would have been glad to keep the Colonel 
at home now, Geraldine?" 

** Oh yes 1 Since we have lost his dear brothers 
it has been all our wish that he should leave 
the service, but he still says. No. He was 
always attached to his profession, and we are 
well aware that a braver and better soldier 
than Rupert Fielding never drew sword. They 
are anticipating a crisis in our Indian affairs, 
and he will not miss the struggle, if it should come 
to one." 

"My nephew, young Martin Oarew, went 
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out With his regiment only two months ago. He 
longs for active service too.** 

"I sympathize with the ardent young men, 
but oh, Joan! they forget our anxieties at 
home! Have you any one out in India for 
whom you care?^ This question was addressed 
to Margaret, who replied — 

" Only Martin Carew." 

Mrs. Fielding's eyes lingered with an intent, 
scrutinizing expression on Margaret's countenance 
for several moments after she had spoken, and at 
last she said musingly: 

**I cannot tell what it is in this child's face 
that reminds me so forcibly of Madeline Digby, 
Joan, who wanted to marry her handsome cousin 
Sydney Brooke — ^you must remember her ? " Mrs. 
Joan replied, with an appearance of restraint, 
that she had never met the lady referred to. . 

"But you must have heard her spoken of," 
persisted Mrs. Fielding : *^ she was a gloriously 
beautifiil woman, though notoriously unprincipled 
and extravagant. Sydney Brooke and she were 
made for each other, but her parents would not let 
them marry." 
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Mrs. Joan Clervaux's memory seemed to SeuI 
her here altogether : she shook her head and en- 
deavoured to speak of somethbg else^ but the other 
ladj was so strongly seized bj the idea that 
she still, sought to revive her old friend's dormant 
recollection. 

** You may never have seen her, for she was not 
introduced until long after either of us, but she 
was the town's talk both during her first season 
and the season after her marriage^ — ^for she made 
an extremely rich marriage after giving up her 
cousin. Of course, she was wretched — Ah 1 I see 
you recall the circumstances now: — well, can you 
give me any authentic information as to what became 
of her finally ? " 

Mrs. Joan could not charge her menK>ry with aU 
the details, she said ; it was generally understood 
at the period that she and her husband had se- 
parated : and again she tried to divert the subject. 

^' It was a mysterious, hushed-up afiair alto- 
gether," Mrs. Fielding remarked ; ^^ there was a 
whisper afloat for some time that they led a wretched 
life together, and the next news was that she had 
fled the country, and joined her cousin abroad. 
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He was neyer seen again^ and some people went so 
£Gur as to saj that her husband pursued and killed 
him ; not in a duel^ but that he actually murdered 
him, and was imprisoned sereral years for the 
crime. He has never come back to England^ I 
believe^ and if he has^ he keeps himself buried in 
seclusion. I know they had a child^ but wliether 
it was a son or a " 

Mrs. Fielding was suddenly arrested in her 
speech by meeting Margaret's eye fixed upon her 
with a wild agonized interest and curiosity: it 
flashed instantaneously across her mind that she 
had been speaking thus incautiously of the poor 
child's mother. 

*' Oh, Joan I what have I said? " exclaimed she, 
de^y shocked at her inadvertence, as Margaret 
rose and left the room. 

^ You meant no harm, Greraldine, but random 
words often wound cruelly: spare me a few 
moments, I must go to her ; " and Mrs. Joan went 
out hastily to seek her favourite and comfort her. 
Margaret had rushed up-stairs to her old friend's 
room, and flung herself down beside the bed 
with her face buried upon it Her violent emo- 
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tions neyer dissolved in tears^ but she appeared 
scarcely less overwhelmed than she had done that 
daj when the shock came upon her. Mrs. Joan 
called her gently by her name^ but she did not 
answer ; she touched her ; and^ for the first time 
since they had known each other^ her caress was 
repulsed. She entreated her to speak ; explained^ 
softened^ reasoned : all to no purpose ; Margaret 
seemed as insensible as a stone. Then she grew 
alarmed, and tried to draw away one of the hands 
that hid her face, but the girl struck at her vio- 
lently, exclaiming — 

** Leave me to myself ! do leave me, or I shall 
go mad ! ** Mrs. Joan obeyed and left her, but 
she listened anxiously to all her movements, and 
towards dusk hearing her stealing down the stairs 
to escape, she came out and walked with her up 
Beckford Lane. Margaret did not now reject her 
company, and when they had proceeded a little 
way she said penitently — 

" Mrs. Joan, I beg your pardon for my violence 
this afternoon: I was almost besides myself. 
You see people do know and do remember that 
miserable story — they even recognise me as her 
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daughter. I mast do as Jacky says — ^ brazen 
it out' ** 

*^ That is an ugly term, Gipsy, but I know what 
you mean, and I agree that it is the best way to 
bear your position. The sin is not yours, remem- 
ber, though you bear some of its heaviest penalties. 
Take heart, and be a good girl, and God will keep 

you." 

For several days after this incident Margaret 
was more capricious and wayward than ever; 
Mrs. Sinclair could do nothing at all with her 
imless she consented to sing and play by the hour 
together; ^^ am like Saul— possessed with an 
evil spirit," said she bitterly; "perhaps music 
may exorcise it." Very often she did not come to 
her lessons at all, but went galloping over the 
country with no companion but Oscar — ^now to 
Deepgyll, then to Fembro'-foot, and again to 
Middlemoor — but always avoiding Oakfield, 
where Mrs. Fielding was still staying. Mrs. Joan 
Clervaux sent message after message, and note 
after note, without eliciting any answer, and at last 
she walked up to the Grange to try the effect of 
a personal remonstrance, but Margaret told her 
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slie was still out of tone from that but Lard 
wrench, and I most have a longer time to reoorer. 

^Mrs* Fielding is fall of a tender pity and 
regret for what she did ; ^le woonded yoa mi- 
intentioiiallj,'' said Mrs. Joan; ^wfll joa let 
her tell you so hersdf?" 

^ No ; I wOl not meet her again if I can hdp 
it,'' was Margaret's reply; ^^I bear no malice, 
bat I cannot look her in the fiice when I re- 
member all she knows — so verj little progress 
do I make in my attempts to ' brazen it oat.' " 

Mrs. Joan left off entreating her after that, 
and not until Mrs. Fielding had left Mii^dale 
altogether did Margaret resume her visits to 
Oakfield. 
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CHAPTER ILL 

A VISITOR AT WILDWOOD. 

It followed unavoidablj that as Margaret was 
at Mill Cottage daily for so many hours with 
Mrs. Sinclair, her father should be left alone 
much more than formerly^ but greatly as he 
missed her he made no complaint Since his 
return from abroad a marked and very singular 
change had been wrought in him. He was no 
longer viident in temper or rough and coarse 
in language as he had been ; he went and came 
about the house and farm like an automaton. 
This . tried Jacky exceedingly. She confided 
to Anty that she did not like t' master's look 
at all; what ailed him^ she should wish to 
know, that he never spoke above his breath? 
Anty agreed that the alteration was strange 
and ominous, and said it would do his heart 
good to hear t' master threaping at 'em all after 
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his wont Jacky resorted to extreme measures 
to rouse the old spirit^ but failed utterly; even 
when she purposely upset the milk-skeel in his 
path^ he only went a step or two out of his way 
to avoid the snowy rivulet^ and then strode 
moodily forward. 

When the twelfth of August was past^ he 
was up on the moor with his dogs and liis gun 
every day ; frequently going out after breakfast 
and not returning until nightfall. Margaret 
would often appoint to meet him at a certain 
spot^ and go from Mill Cottage to join him^ 
carrying their dinner in a little covered basket ; 
she would then either tramp after him with 
the game-bag slung over her shoulder^ occa- 
sionally^ even, taking a shot herself, or if he 
had had good sport and the heat was very 
sultry, they would plunge into some ferny hollow, 
and, while the dogs lay dreaming at their feet, 
they would rest and talk the daylight away, 
and wander home in the beautiful moorland 
gloaming. 

It was while they were thus in retreat one 
burning afternoon, that they were startled by 
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another gun fired not far away. Sylvan Holt 
sprang np^ and looked keenly and angrily 
around. 

"It is on Sir Thomas Rowley's ground — ^the 
sound came from beyond that belt of firs^" said 
Margaret 

" Sir Thomas never shoots ; it must be either 
his gamekeeper or some friend then," replied 
her father still watching. 

''Mrs. Joan Clervaux told me yesterday that 
he had let his moor and the Holm Cottage for 
the season,'' Margaret explained. 

"Let it to some one who is not conversant 
with our geography: he has leaped the fence 
and is coming this way!" and Sylvan Holt 
hailed the stranger in the intention of warning 
him that he was trespassing beyond the limits 
of his property. 

"Don't, dear father, it is Colonel Fielding," 
whispered Margaret, hurriedly catching his arm, 
but the gentleman had heard the call, and was 
advancing straight towards them. 

" Who is Colonel Fielding ?" asked her father. 

'^ I told you about his kindness to me at Deep- 
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gyll that day poor Crosspatch was killed," Mar- 
garet hastily explained. 

Sylvan Holt dropped his angry hncsquerie 
immediately, and as Colonel Fielding drew near 
he met him and put his apology aside. Mar-r 
garet would have been glad to bury herself 
out of sight amongst the tall plumy ferns if 
it had been practicable, but she was constrained 
to stand erect and acknowledge Colonel Field- 
ing's courteous and eager greeting, while a blush 
gradually rose and spread and burned upon 
her face at the recollection of the scene at 
Oakfield during his mother's recent visit there. 
He did not seem to observe her confusion, but 
talked aside to her father for a considerable 
time, giving her leisure to recover herself; 
when he again turned to her she was very 
pale, and her manner was shyly and proudly 
constrained. 

" Your Mirkdale is in its glory now," he said 
to her ; ^^ I am familiar with this deep purple 
glow on the moors, but those com lands stretching 
in waves of gold and umber, and the woods 
brightening into their autumnal beauty give 
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the landscape a peculiar richness of ^ieffect; 
especiallj when^ as now^ there is the blaze of 
a harvest sun oyer all. 

Margaret acquiesced^ but she would not respond 
— could not, rather ; she was tongue-tied by her 
own fast^rising, importunate sensations of trouble 
and shame ; it seemed as if the remembrance of 
her mother's sin was to pervade and poison every 
pleasure I but for that how glad, how more than 
glad, she would have been to meet Colonel Field- 
ing again. He, however, appeared quite unobser- 
vant of her restraint, and remarking to Sylvan 
Holt that it was his first day out that season^ 
he lifted his cap, whistled to his dogs and left them. 

Three days subsequent to this rencontre on the 
moor, as Margaret was sitting by the open window 
of the summer parlour, buried in the perusal of 
a new book which had come down in the last 
London parcel, she was startled by hearing 
Colonel Fielding's voice close by in conversa- 
tion with her father. She instantly dashed 
down her book, and ran to tell Jacky thkt 
there was some one coming home with her 
master. 
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Sylvan Holt 's bringing company to supper 
do you mean, bairn?" cried the servant indig- 
nantly; **a bonnie upset 1 What Til we come 
to next, I wonder? T' skies '11 fall surely.^ 

^*It will be Colonel Fielding's dinner-time," 
saggested Margaret humbly. 

^^ Colonel Fielding I ^^ echoed Jacky in a very 
different tone from her first ; " why then he sal 
ha' a dinner fit for a prince." 

Margaret's countenance brightened, and her 
heart was eased of a considerable burden, for 
the servant was quite capable of turning stunt 
on the spot and refusing to do a hand's turn 
from that moment. 

" What will you give us, you dear old Jacky?" 
said she. 

"Eh, I'm dear auld Jacky again, am I?" 
was the shrewd reply, ^* dear auld Jacky , on'y 
hear till 't 1 Well, my bonnie, I tell you what 
I ha' gotten ready for t' master's supper — there 's 
a grand grouse pie i't'oven at this minute, an' 
there's apricot tart, an' custards, an' cream i't' 
larder — will that fit him, think ye ? An' there 's 
eggs i' plenty — sal I toss up a omelet ?" 
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Margaret said that would do beautifully, only 
call it dinner instead of supper, and send in some 
strong coffee afterwards. 

*' Let me alane, an' I '11 do all right," responded 
Jacky cheerfully, "didn't I serve t'auld Lang- 
lands? an' where was their moral or match 
for fine doings while they had t' means. I'll 
get up some wine fra' t' cellar, an' be you easy 
for t' rest." 

Margaret might have been easy from the 
beginning, for Jacky's providings were always 
abundant and excellent of their kind ; she, how- 
ever, still lingered in the kitchen and asked, could* 
she do anything. 

"Yes," replied Jacky with emphasis, "you' 
can go an' sleek that hair that t' wind 's been 
making free wi', an' you can put on that Indy 
frock I ironed this forenoon ; it 's Ij'ing on your 
bed now. Lady Frances Langland an' her that 
was Philip's wife always dressed themselves 
out afore dining. Now, bairn, go, will ye ?" 

Margaret, thus admonished, went to her room 
and did Jacky's bidding, all the while asking 
herself why her colour went and came and her 
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heart beat so painfully fast. She was dressed 
vrhen the servant came creeping to the door 
and whispered — 

**Let me see, Margaret, if you're looking your 
bonniest? Yes, you'll do — ^now I'm going to 
carry t' dinner in, an' you're to come down." 

Jacky had evidently settled it in her own 
mind that this day was a sort of crisis, and 
though her excitement did keep within due 
bounds, it threatened momently to break out 
in some very foolish wish or prophesy; she 
wanted Margaret to pass downstairs before her, 
but the girl hung back. 

" Go down," reiterated Jacky ; " go down at 
once. Your father 's i' t' parlour wi' t' Colonel. 
Oh, but I like t' look o' him right weell He 
'mmds me so o' Philip Langland. What 's thee 
trembling for, bairn, thee shakes like a leaf! 
Thee 's tliinking o' that poor lady. Nay, Marg'ret, 
but he 's not the nmn to cast it i' thy £ace,^ added 
the servant warmly. 

" Never mind me, Jacky, I'll come presently," 
«aid her mistress, and as the faithfid old creature 
left her, she went to the open window and let 
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the cool evening breeze blow up her face; ^It 
IS morbid and wrong as Mi*s« Sinclair sajg/* 
tbonght she to herself; ''but how can I over- 
come it ? It is stronger than me ! That degrad- 
ing recoDaction surges up in mj mind whenever 
I might be happy I '* 

Not many moments were left her for self-ex- 
amination before Jacky caUed ont from the stairrfoot 
that her father was asking for her ; she descended 
at once, unconsciously ;resuming her shyly proud 
mien as she entered the sununer parlour. Colonel 
Pielding had taken up the book she had been 
reading, and was now standing with his back to 
the door glancing over its pages: at her step 
he turned round and bowed ceremoniously, for 
Margaret, instead of offering her hand, merely 
bent her head, and moved to her seat at the table 
beside her &ther. In spite of herself, she be- 
trayed by her flittering eyelid and changing colour 
an uneasiness and tremor which he could not but 
perceive. She was thinking within herself; 
^'Oh, I wander whether he knows!" and wh^i 
it transpired, presently afterwards, that he had 
come from London and had not seen any <rf his 
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family for several weeks she was inexpressibly 
relieved. 

This was only the second time that a guest 
had eaten of Sylvan Holt's salt under the roof 
of Wildwood Grange, and his daughter was 
extremely puzzled to conjecture how it was that 
Colonel Fielding found himself there. Mr. Med- 
dowes had business with her father, but the present 
visitor had been a stranger to him until a few 
days ago, and how he had extracted an invitation 
from him was marvellous. 

Colonel Fielding was no great conversationalist, 
but he had a remarkable tact in drawing out 
others and setting them to themselves in their 
most pleasing aspect. Sylvan Holt' relaxed from 
his ordinary taciturn surliness, and entered with 
some spirit into the details of wild sports in Indian 
jungles and African deserts, for when he was 
young he had seen great varieties of life, as well 
in its barbarous and adventurous as civilized 
aspects. Margaret listened intently, her eyes 
kindling and her cheek flushing at the dramatic 
narration of some peril past; ere long she had 
forgotten herself and her haimting shadow, and 
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when Colonel Fielding, pointing by and by to 
the volume she had been studying, asked, ** Are 
you another enthusiastic young disciple of my 
favourite author?" she was prompt with her reply 
that she had only made his acquaintance that day. 

**Andis he likely to become a favourite?" the 
Colonel asked. 

*'I like what I have read: he makes a picture or 
a scene with so few lines — ^and some of the epithets 
he coins are very picturesque and descriptive. I 
am not certain that I shall love him though." 

The Colonel smiled quietly, and asked her 
what she meant. Margaret hesitated, and her 
father said he did not believe she knew herself. 

** Oh, yes, I do indeed," she assured them ; 
" I love that old Sir Roger de Coverly, and I love 
the Vicar of Wakefield dearly — ^but that man — " 
pointing to the book — *^has no gentleness — he 
seems bitter and violent, as if he were disappointed, 
and a little vindictive and spiteful — but I mean to 
read him." 

'*You cannot do better," said the Colonel, "he 
is a fine and original writer. I had a perfect 
furore for him ten years ago." 
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Colonel Fielding appeared to have a desire to 
probe Margaret's tastes: he asked some questions 
and insinuated more^ to which it ought to be con- 
fessed he received chiefly negative replies. He 
named a popular and well-known work of the 
daj^ perhaps she had not read it^ or^ just as fre- 
quently, had never even heard of it. He touched 
on the theme of music. Mrs. Sinclair^ she told 
him, had such and such operas, or sang such 
and such songs, but she herself had never learnt 
to play. He tried her on the subject of art, and 
discovered that she was conversant with painters' 
and sculptors' names and the names of their great 
works, but that she had probably never seen s^ 
good picture in her life. He spoke of this as if 
it were a matter of regret, and Margaret an- 
swered with an arch promptness that confounded 
him: 

*'Look out there," pointing to the window: 
''that is a picture from the hand of the grandest 
of old masters ; neither Claude, nor Poussia, nor 
Salvator Rosa can match it>— can they?" 

The Colonel was compelled to allow tliat they^ 
could not ; and if he had given utterance to the 
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thought her reply roused m his own mind^ he 
would have said that no Raffaelle or Gtiido or 
Correggio of them all had ever immortalized on 
canvas a fairer maiden than her fair self. Bat 
Colonel Fielding was not given to the paying of 
compliments, or Margaret to the receiving of them, 
and the occasion was permitted to pass by unim- 
proved. 

*' We call this meal, after a long day out on 
the moor, supper^ Colonel Fielding," said Sylvan 
Holt, "but Jacky has attempted to improvise 
a dinner in compliment to you. Will you drink 
any more wine?'* 

The Colonel's glass had been standing empty 
for some time ; he declined more, howeyer, and 
exchanged his seat for one opposite to Margaret, 
who had retreated to her basket chair beside 
the window. 

**Do you regret when the evenings begin to close 
in earlier, as they are already doing?" he asked her. 

** Yes ; I like the long light days," she replied ^ 
" this is very bleak when the woods and hills are 
blocked up with drifts of snows. They lie un* 
melted, some years, beneath the hedges until far 
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into May." Sylvan Holt was leaving the room, 
and she asked where he was going. 

**To smoke my cigar under the cedar — will you 
come out too?" The Colonel would, if Margaret 
preferred it, so they all went in front of the house. 
It was a balmy night without much air : the sun 
was just set, and the red and purple glories of its 
departing lingered in the sky while the mysterious 
shadows of darkness were stealthily creeping up 
the valley. 

" I am not surprised you love Mirkdale," said 
Colonel Fielding, as Margaret and he paced to 
and fro the grass together; "tliis is a picture to 
store up in memory for life. I know nothing 
finer either in England or out of it." 

"Not in Italy? not in Switzerland?" asked 
Margaret, almost incredulously. 

"Neither in Italy nor in Switzerland. There 
are wilder and grander scenes — scenes too of 
much greater extent ; but in all my travels I do 
not remember to have witnessed anything more 
gloriously beautiful than Mirkdale under these 
clouds — Mirkdale just as we see it now." They 
stood still for several moments contemplating il 
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in silence: "Cecy should see this! Cecy is my 
youngest sister and an enthusiast for nature like 
yourself : she is just about your own age, too," 
remarked the Colonel, and then, insensibly as it 
afterwards seemed to Margaret, he began to speak 
to her of his own people at home — of the Laird, 
his dear old father; of his mother — a pattern 
for women, he called her ; of his sisters Geraldine 
and Amy, Katherine and Cecy; of the house at 
Manselands and even of the old servants in it 
Margaret was very much interested in these 
details — very much interested indeed. From 
listening she fell to questioning in her turn: 
she wished to know if Cecy was very ac- 
complished (Cecy had, somehow, a stronger 
charm for her fancy than any of the rest): if 
Cecy was pretty, if Cecy liked horses and dogs. 
The Colonel was ready to give the fullest par- 
ticulars. Cecy, he had been told, was the least 
accomplished of his sisters, but he did not believe 
it himself; he was sure, however, that she was 
by far the loveliest, though all the women of the 
Fielding family were noted for their beauty. He 
knew that she was fond of riding, and that she 
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had been rather wild and intractable, because 
never a day passed that somebody did not take 
occasion to tell her so ; but she was only a child 
of seventeen, he added, and was but just done 
with her governess. Then Margaret must needs 
ask if Cecy had been very amenable to the 
authority of this governess, and the Colonel was 
inclined to think that she had earned herself the 
reputation of being an affectionate little rebel. 
In describing Cecy it was singular how many 
points of resemblance to Margaret he contrived 
to introduce ; she became conscious of it herself 
at length, and said, laughing — 

" I am very glad there is one girl in the world 
not much better than myself: I must tell Mrs. 
Joan Clervaux." 

Perliaps the Colonel had intended throughout 
that she should make that application of it, for 
he said quietly in reply — 

" Notwithstanding her short-comings, Cecy was 
always my pet.** 

Margaret was then anxious to learn if Cecy 
had been in London, and if she had been presented. 
The Colonel told her. No, there was no formal 
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^* coming out " for the girls at Manselands ; it was 
a retired place^ but they had a large family circle 
and many friends and connections living near 
which made it always cheerful. His eldest sister 
Geraldine^ Lady Stuart, had, however, threatened 
her with a season in town next year if she did 
not tame down beforehand. Margaret thought 
threatened a very odd term to use for so great a 
delight as that must be, and carelessly said she 
wished somebody would threaten her with a like 
penalty, to which Colonel Fielding replied rather 
coolly that their native shades were best for both 
of them — ^wild flowers would not bear transplanting 
to an artificial atmosphere. 

** Margaret has a craze to see the gay side of 
the world,'' remarked Sylvan Holt, putting in his 
word for the first time. 

** When I hear it talked about I fancy I should 

like to go, but ^ She stopped short, and a look 

came into her facd such as Colonel Fielding had 
never seen in a girl's face before: it positively 
startled him 1 — ^it was like the look with which 
she had regarded Bell Rowley on that memorable 
day at Deepgyll, only fraught with tenfold more 
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passion^ tenfold keener pain I It seemed so dispro- 
portioned to the present occasion that he could 
only put one interpretation upon it — but that 
interpretation was the right one — for he knew all 
the details of the scene at Oakfield from his 
mother's letters. Sylvan Holt did not, however, 
remark anything but her sudden pause, and he 
finished the incomplete sentence by saying, — 

" But you think you had better remain faithful to 
Wildwood — and so do I." 

At that moment, opportunely to fill up an 
awkward pause, Jacky appeared at the parlour 
window and proclaimed that their cofiee was 
growing cold on the table; nobody would have 
any, however, but Margaret went in-doors 
and left her father and his guest still smoking 
their cigars upon the green. Early hours were 
the fashion at the Grange, but as the Colonel 
seemed to have a lingering tendency in his visit, 
the servant followed her young mistress into 
the parlour, and as she cleared the table and 
lighted the lamp admonished her that it was 
growing late. 

^^ If a gentleman comes to see t' master, you 
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must not fade your bonnie cheeks wi' sitting up — 
it's nigh on ten o'clock," said she, significantly. 

** I was not intending to stay up, Jacky ; give 
me my candle and I shall go to bed straightway — 
I'm very tired," replied Margaret. Jacky thought 
she spoke as if she were, and would leave the 
kitchen work to go up« stairs and help her bonnie 
to undress. There was a very fine moon, and 
presently they saw Colonel Fielding shake hands 
with Sylvan Holt and go off down the fields 
towards his temporary home. Margaret said she 
wondered why her father brought him home, 
and asked Jacky if she did not think it strange. 

" Strange enough 1 you might ha' felled me 
wi' a feather when I heard o' master bringing him 
to supper," was the reply; " but I hope it's a sign 
that he 's getting out of all his queer unsociable 
ways. You '11 be fain he should, bairn, won't 

you ? " 

" I don't feel to care so much about it as I did, 
Jacky ; I don't think I care much about anything 
just now." 

" Oh, but you will 1 you '11 come right enow : 
you 're young, an' there's plenty o' spring i' you. 
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I won't ha' you tarn to fretting again, so into bed 
wi' yon, an' let me tnck yon np comfortable I " 
So Jacky tacked her np comfortable, gave her a 
hearty kiss and a parting blesBing on her cheek, and 
left her to her slombers, while she herself went 
away to indulge in her own private speculationf 
on the event of tlie evening. 

" I think I see where we 're coming to," said 
she sagaciously to herself; '4t's the real ould 
fashion — ^gude fashion too. T' Colonel fancies 
t' bairn, an' he has asked her father may he woo 
an' try to win her, an' Sylvan Holt, who knows 
a true gentleman as well as any man, has gi'en 
his consent." 

Jacky's shrewdness sometimes tempted her to 
think she saw more than there was to see, but 
on this occasion she saw exactly right — the case 
was just as she stated it to herself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



COLONEL FIELDING. 



Colonel Fielding was a man of sudden resolves 
and strong feelings, tempered by a moderate 
prudence which was not his by grace of nature, but 
only by Ihe habit of his last ten years' experience 
in the world. It was not often he acted rashly, 
and he did not act rashly in seeking a wife. He 
was now thirty-two] years old, and it is not to be 
supposed that he had attained to that age of 
dis-illusions without going through some passage 
or passages of heart-pleasure and heart -pain. It 
is not the object of this history to represent him 
under the false guise of a suitor to whom love 
is a new name. Margaret's soul was fresh and 
passion-pure, indeed, but his had gone through 
one fiery trial that had left scars which no after- 
time' could ever efiace. At their first interview 
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his imagination Iiad been captivated bj some 
resemblance^ either real or fancied^ that she bore 
to his lost I0VO9 and during that long daj of 
misfortunes at Deepgyll she had won him wholly. 
When obliged to leave Mirkdale in the spring to 
fulfil his engagements elsewhere, he went away in 
tlio full intention of returning as promptly as 
circumstances would permit, and as a feasible 
excuse, he agreed to rent of Sir Thomas Rowley 
that portion of his moor adjoining Wildwood. 
During his absence he had made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole dark story 
of Sylvan Holt's antecedents. Undeniably it 
was a shock to him to learn that Margaret's 
mother had been the guilty creature she was, but 
after a brief battle with himself, he set the 
circumstance aside as one that ought not to affect 
her child. lie learnt, also, that she would 
ultimately inherit large landed estates, but his 
own ample means and established position raised 
hiin above the suspicion of fortune hunting. He 
desired to marry, to make life yield him his due 
of quiet happiness, and since the hot days of his 
youth, when Frances Stanley was his divinity, his 
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entire and darling hope, he had seen no woman 

whom he could wish to possess as his wife except 

■ 
Margaret Holt Her great beauty and her 

girlish modesty charmed him back to his golden 
days; her ignorance did not offend his taste, 
because of her native talent and refinement ; she 
would look up to him, he thought; she would 
love him, too, with all the tender warmth of a 
virgin heart ; and he — ^yes, he — ^would make her 
very happy I She never could be Frances to him, 
but she could be Margaret — an innocent, simple- 
minded, adoring wife ! 

Aware of Sylvan Holt's violent and unsociable 
character, and too honourable to employ any 
underhand means of winning his daughter — aware 
also of the impossibility of getting an introduction 
to the Grange on any other terms. Colonel Field- 
ing met him as man to man ; told him explicitly 
what were his present status and future prospects ; 
said how Margaret had attracted him ; and boldly 
requested leave to woo her for his wife. This 
interview took place on the moor. Sylvan Holt 
was, at first, so completely staggered by the 
demand that he received it in utter silence. To 
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give np his daughter was an act of self-denial 
snch as he had never contemplated^ and he was 
disposed to look with a half sospicioos, half 
ferocions eye, on the individoal who proposed^ 
almost as if it were his right, to transfer her 
affections to himsel£ But the Colonel was a 
person of imposing presence; he had a persuasive 
and beguiling yet truthful tongue, and was every 
inch a gentleman; and Sylvan Holt was con- 
strained to acknowledge it. It was no easy task 
to deny a request so frankly made ; and^ as 
Colonel Fielding had dealt openly with him, 
he was open in his turn. He said there were 
certain family secrets — the Colonel gravely 
replied that he knew them: then he confessed 
that Margaret had been differently brought up 
from other women, and that she was wilful and 
capricious; the suitor said he liked her the 
better for it. Finally, Sylvan Holt demanded 
four and twenty hours for consideration, and 
promised his answer at the same time and place 
on the following day. The interval he employed 
in testing himself and Margaret.' He began 
by speaking to her of the meeting on the moor 
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with Colonel Fielding when she was with him, 
and then drew her on to talk of all that had 
happened at Deepgyll. He contrived to elicit from 
her unconscious and artless admissions, that she 
remembered his kindness there with a warm 
gratitude ; and, though he did not detect as m^ch 
as Jacky had done, it was clear to him that 
she was disposed to regard Colonel Fielding 
favourably. A sentiment was born in her heaort 
which, accordingly as it ' was now treated, might 
either die untimely or grow into the happiness of 
a whole life-time. He therefore argued against 
his own selfish desire to keep her to himself; that 
some day he must leave her — Cleave her, if un- 
married, exposed to vast dangers and tempta- 
tions; so beautiful, so wealthy, and withal 
so ignorant of the wicked and wily ways of 
the world that she might easily fall a prey to- 
some thriftless libertine who would make her Ufe^ 
a misery to herself and a reproach to him. Om 
the other hand, here was a gentleman — not a, 
mere hot-heated boy to rave one day and cloy the 
next — ^but a man of grave experience who knew 
the world and was known of it honourably, and 
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who came to him frankly and said, " I love your 
daughter — if I can win her heart will you give 
her to me to be my wife ? " — ^not the everyday 
mode of courtship, perhaps, but still a mode that 
has its advantages, and one which the present 
circumstances excused and even justified. In his 
anxious dilemma Sylvan Holt bethought him 
to go and take counsel with Margaret's faithful 
old friend, Mrs. Joan Clervaux« He stated the 
case plainly, and asked her best advice as one 
who knew the girl's mind. 

Mrs. Joan breathed a sigh for her beloved 
nephew's lost cause, and then spoke a kind word 
ibr Geraldine Favell's son. 

"I think he would make her happy; I am 
«ure he would be good to her," said she, but there 
i^eemed a doubt lurking somewhere in the back- 
ground. In fact, Mrs. Joan knew the old story of 
Frances Stanley, and judging by her own constant 
heart was disposed to look coldly on second 
loves. 

Sylvan Holt suggested ; " If I do not give him * 
leave, perhaps he will take it," and Mrs. Joan 
considered that there was nothing more likely; 
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'^and if Margaret should deceive me?" said 
he. 

** Better not put temptation in the way. Let 
him try his fortune with her: as I told you 
before, he will be good to her because he is so 
thoroughly good himself, " was the old lady's 
ultimatum. But as Sylvan Holt was leaving her, 
she recollected what had been said by Mrs. 
Fielding about her son's projected return to 
India, and immediately mentioned it. 

** Margaret shall never go out to India with 
him," said her father resolutely ; " No I I cannot 
afiFord to give her up quite so much as that implies. 
If he wish to marry her he must stay at 
home. I shall make that stipulation the condition 
of my consent." 

And such was the answer Colonel Fielding 
received to his petition, when he and Sylvan 
Holt met on the moor the next day. How he 
received and accepted the condition may be 
inferred from the circumstance of his visit to the 
Grange the same evening — a visit that was to be 
followed up by many more of the same uncere- 
monious character; indeed, Jacky, without any 
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Indding, began presently to arrange for titree at 
the evening meal as naturally as she had once 
done for two ; and Oscar^ who was an excellent 
though suspicious judge of character, received the 
Colonel into hk warmest confidence, always met 
Mm at the door and led him, so to speak, to his 
mistress's feet, and there left him to prosecute 
liis hopeful suit, while he himself continued his 
interrupted siesta on the rug. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MABGABET'S LOVE. 

WsES Colonel Fielding, in mentall j arrasiging 
their respective positions, proposed to himself 
that Margaret Holt should ''look up to him,** 
it was neither so verj vain nor so very extrava- 
gant an expectation as, perhaps, at the first 
blush it may aj^ear* He had an immense 
advmntage over her by his age, his long study 
of Ihe feminine idiosyncracy, and his general 
worldly wisdom, and she did lock up to him 
by-'and-by with an enthusiastic faith. If these 
had been his only endowments, however, it 
is scarcely probable that her imagination and 
her heart would have been so strongly drawn 
towards him as ibey were: but he had besides 
liiose fruits of time whose power and influence 
be was by no means inclined to tmdervalue^ 
the lofty principles of honour of a true Christian 
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gentleman, grafted on the graceful courtesy, 
the bravery, and the stalwart beauty of a knight 
of old romance. His manner towards Margaret 
was full of a quiet deference — delicate flattery 
to which women are peculiarly susceptible: he 
never tried to put a curb on her wilfulness, yet 
soon he had a command over her very thoughts ; 
whatever she did, or said, or fancied, was coloured 
unconsciously by her respect for him. The object 
of his frequent visits was not communicated 
to her, and by dint of seeing him almost daily their 
acquaintance ripened fast to intimacy: she lost 
her feeling of restraint, and dared to be again 
her own wildly graceful and bewitching self: 
she went and came in her frank simpUcity, 
gradually learning — and betraying that she had 
learnt — to feel a pleasure in Colonel Fielding's 
visits beyond any other pleasure, and to be as 
disappointed as she could be when he failed 
to come. And thus, inch by inch and step 
by step, he won his way into her maiden heart, 
and for once in this April world of shine and 
shower there was a course of true love begun that 
promised to run smooth. 
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Colonel Fielding did not lose his head as a 
younger man might have done — and small 
blame to him^ as Jacky remarked: he was 
always master both of himself and her. There 
is rarely or ever perfect equality between two 
lovers: "11 y a toujours I'un qui donne et 
r autre qui tend le jeu." Still it must not be 
supposed that he regarded Margaret with any 
measure of coldness or calculation; he was in- 
capable of it. He loved her, indeed^ very fondly 
and very tenderly, and if she had known how 
to use expertly the wiles and coquetries of 
her sex she might, perhaps, have converted 
his relying affection into a passionate torture 
and have made him her devoted slave — at the 
risk of finally losing him altogether when he 
came to his right mind again. But Margaret 
was devoid of art: and besides, she considered 
him so great and good that it would have seemed 
a profanity to try to make him bow to any 
freak of hers. It was long before she gave 
the right name to his attachment to her: she 
felt Intuitively that he liked her, and she liked 
to have his approval, but she never put herself 
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through any ooorse of mezttal inquisition to 
discover wMtlier it all tended. She felt, indeed^ 
but she had no mcMrbid turn for analyzing feeling ; 
she just went blithely on her way, sensible of 
' a brighter atnjiosi^ere in her home and more 
joy and thought in her life than there had 
heeia, but never conjuring Fate to turn prophetess 
and reveal how long they would last or where 
they would end. 
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CHAPTER VL 



HALCYON DAYS. 



Mbs. Sinclaib had 'Cause to bless the day when 
Colonel Fielding came into Mirkdale: Margaret 
became all at once, so good, so tractable, and 
BO dilig^it. "Do let me get on," she would 
say; ''Oh! tell me, am I so very shockingly 
ignorant?" To which pitiful plea the preceptress 
could now give flattering and cheering yet 
perfectly conscientious replies, such as; ''You 
are. improving beautifuUy, my love: I shaU 
be quite proud of you by-and-by 1 " for which 
kind assurance Margaret would always reward 
her with a dozen kisses. 

But Mrs. Joan Cleryaux had her complaint 
to make : " Gipsy never comes to drink tea with 
an old friend now," said she, with an air of 
reproach, on meeting her one afWnoon at Mill 
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Cottage. Margaret was smitten with sudden 
penitence, and promised to go on the morrow. 
-A.ccordingly, soon after dinner the next day, 
she found her way to Oakfield, and as Mrs. 
Joan was busy writing a letter to Martin Carew, 
Margaret begged a sheet of paper and would write 
also. 

For a little while her pen flew rapidly along 
the lines; she drew a graphic picture of the 
dear home scenes, in-doors and out, which she 
knew Martin would love to read in that far 
away tropical land whither it was to follow hiuL 
But that accomplished her fluency failed. It 
was not so easy a task to speak of herself and 
her present daily doings as she had imagined; 
she recorded a few simple facts in curt dry fashion 
and then ceased, saying rather shyly to Mrs. 
Joan, who looked surprised at her giving up 
so soon; "I will finish it another time — I feel 
so stupid just now." Yet there was no sign 
of stupidity in her bright eyes and dimpling 
cheeks. 

"Let me look at it; I daresay Martin will 
like it better than nothing," interposed the 
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old lady; and taking the slieet from Mar- 
garet's hand^ as she would have hidden it in the 
blotting-book, she read it over. The early- 
part was the girl's very self — picturesque in 
phrase^ easy in tone^ fresh and pleasant-sounding 
as a runlet of spring water — but the latter 
was constrained and stiff. ^^It is a poor little 
epistle/' was the criticism that it received ; " but 
put your name to it, Gipsy, and it shall go." 
Margaret did Mrs. Joan's bidding, and then 
strayed into the green-house to inspect the 
plants, while her old friend made an end of her 
labour of love. 

By a rather remarkable coincidence that 
same day Colonel Fielding discovered that it 
was a long time since he had paid his mother's 
ancient friend a visit, and he consequently 
made his appearance down at Oakfield about 
an hour after Margaret; so that Mrs. Joan 
Clervaux had two friends to drink tea with 
her instead of one, for though she did not formally 
invite the Colonel he was so kind as to stay. 
It was rather a satisfaction to the old lady to 
see them together, Margaret looked so uncon- 
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scioiisly happy. She had never noticed before 
how trtdj exquisite waii her favourite's maiden 
blush^ but she had many opportunities of studying 
it that afternoon. On her cheek it was a warm 
glow which melted imperceptibly into the creamy 
whiteness of her chin and throaty tinted the 
tip of her ear with a vivid carmine^ and lost 
itself amongst the sunny dimples about her 
mouth. Mrs. Joan thought that Colonel Fielding 
was trying to match its colour once^ for she 
saw him gather a cluster of half-blown monthly 
roses, and whispering something that was quite 
a secret between themselves, lay them gently 
against her cheek; but while he held them 
there the blush deepened till the flowers were 
quite put to shame at their paler beauty; it 
was a long long while since the old lady's heart 
had palpitated at a lover's whisper, but her 
memory kept one or two sacred recollections 
which made her think the Colonel but a cold 
wooer ; he did not seem to exult in that tell-tale 
blush as he might once have done; she even 
doubted whether his pulse went one throb the 
quicker, because he saw he had the power to 
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make it come and go whenever he would. ^^ Ah ! " 
said she to herself with excusable regret^ ^^ Martin 
and Gipsj would have been much more equally 
yoked than these two — but Gipsy thinks far 
otherwise. Oh t if she could but have seen and 
been satisfied with that honest first love I " 

When the time came for Margaret to return 
home^ Colonel Fielding oflFered his escort, but 
Mrs. Joan insisted on sending her maid Jaques 
also, as being altogether more consonant with 
the Mirkdale canons of propriety. The solitary 
Jaques walked in the rear while Margaret, the 
Colonel, and Oscar, went a few paces in advance, 
not hurrying themselves by any means. 

It was now midway in September — the golden 
month in Mirkdale ; the wheat harvest was in pro- 
gress, and the orchards were beautiful with their 
stores of ripe fruit. Only here and there was there 
yet a changed leaf; the limes were yellowing 
in Bransby Park, and the maples also in the 
hedgerows that skirted the lanes, but the elms, 
oaks, and beeches still kept their full summer 
suits of green. Immediately about the Grange 
there were so many cedars, yews, and firs which 
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do not shed their foliage, that the coming on 
of winter was less perceptible there than lower 
down in t|ie valley; but certain mountain ash 
trees that grew by the wood side had begun 
to hang their clusters of scarlet berries amongst 
the darker boughs as signs of the declining 
year. Margaret observed them for the first 
time that season as she was going home with 
Colonel Fielding after their visit to Oakfield. 
There was a glorious moonlight; all the fells 
lay distinct in. its white radiance, as if a mist^ 
faint and almost impalpable, closely enfolded 
their flanks. Issuing from the glade at Wildfoot 
the scene was extremely beautiful. Colonel 
Fielding — ardent lover or not — would fain have 
lingered by the stile with his companion to 
enjoy it, but close behind was the tall, mournful, 
timid Jaques, and Margaret thought they must 
not keep her out in the cold, especially as she 
had to go back to Oakfield alone; she also 
suggested that the view from the Grange porch 
was equally fine and much more expansive: 
yet, though Colonel Fielding yielded his own 
wish to her modest representation, he did not 
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feel that it would be quite the same to him^ 
particularly when they encountered the Master 
of Wildwood at the last gate and Jaques was dis- 
missed with a gratuity. 

**You have both of you been down to Oak- 
field^ then ?" said Sylvan Holt, interrogatively. 
'^I understood that you were going out snipe- 
shooting on Bilberry mo3s this afternoon. Colonel^ 
and I went over there to join the sport." 

The Colonel was extremely sorry — he had 
quite forgotten the arrangement^ he said, but 
he would go to Bilberry moss and shoot snipes 
another day. Sylvan Holt glanced at his 
daughter's innocent face, smiled in his grim 
fashion, and then turned and preceded them 
up the hill. Just above the gate where they 
had paused, hung a stately mountain-ash clus- 
tered over with berries that gleamed like gems 
in the dewy moonshine. 

**0h, it seems but the other day that those 
berries were a dull green 1" exclaimed Margaret, 
regretfully; "winter will be upon us ere we 
are aware. I wish it would be summer or 
autunm always." 
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I should like to make It summer for you 
the whole year round; but perhaps you would 
tire of it/' said the (Colonel. 

*' No^ I should not In winter we are prisoners 
»>metime8 for a week or a fortnight together ; 
the road is quite impassable often; I cannot 
even go to church — ^then you may think whether 
it is dull or not. The pleasantest time of all 
with us is while the heather is in bloom — I 
am always sorry when it begins to fade; and 
I don't like to see the ash-berries turn red either. 
Do you mind it?" 

The Colonel stopped to break off a bunch 
of the pretty poison fruit depending from a 
low branch overhead. 

''I have not spent an autumn in the country 
«ince I was a lad — not an autunm in England 
fDr a dozen years at least/' replied he. 

*^ Then how have you borne to stay so long 
in Mirkdale? It must have been very lonely 
for you, has it not ?" 

'^ Every place but Mirkdale would seem lonely 
to me now ; I have had a pleasant study since 
I came which I shall be loath to leave, but 
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perhaps^ I may not need to leave it; I trast 
not,** he added in a lower and more meaning tone. 

Margaret heard his words^ but she did not 
see any peculiar drift in*them^ and replied 
gently— 

^'I told Mr. Meddowes that he would have 
liked it had he stayed longer^ but while he 
was here we had only thunderstorms and heavy 
rains." 

Sylvan Holt reached the house some minutes 
before his daughter and Colonel Fielding^ but 
he waited in the porch until they came up, 
and then asked the Colonel if he was coming 
in; he was standing full in the doorway at 
the time, and did not seem very anxious that 
the invitation should be accepted. Colonel Field- 
ing understood him, and declining by reason of 
the lateness of the hour, made his adieux and 
departed; Margaret was then turning to go 
in-doors when her father bade her stay out with 
him for a little while. 

"My daughter scarcely seems my daughter 
now when there are so many to share her," 
said he drawing her fondly to b« side. 

F 2 
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" Oh ! dear father, I have not seemed to neglect 
you, have I?" exclaimed she, with keen self- 
reproach, 

**I have been alone all day since breakfast, 
Maggie,'' was the reply. Then seeing she was 
wounded he tried to comfort her by assuring her 
that he knew it was not her &ult, she must be 
busy with her lessons. 

** It was not the lessons," Margaret said, " but 
that the evenings were so often taken up by 
Colonel Fielding's visits. But you like him 
to come, don't you, father? he is a little com- 
pany for you," she added, rather wistfully. 

^^ I could be quite content without him, 
Maggie: I think we did very well alone to- 
gether — ^you and I — ^before he appeared in Mirk- 
dale." 

**He will go away soon — ^when the shooting 
is over," Margaret replied, and her father thought 
a low sigh followed. 

" Has he told you that he is going away soon ?" 
he asked. 

'^No, he has not said anything about it; 

« 

but why should he stay ? Some one, Mrs, Joan 
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I think, named his going out to India bj-and- 

^^Dld she? He had that intention, perhaps, 
but I believe he has recently changed his mind. 
The last mail brought intelligence that the out- 
break apprehended there had passed oyer without 
anything serious." 

" Oh, I am glad for Martin Carew's sake, 
and how rejoiced Mrs. Joan must be ! I am 
surprised she did not name it when I was with 
her to-day." 

^^ Perhaps she did mention it some time since, 
and you have forgotten — it is old news now." 

Margaret thought it was impossible that she 
could have forgotten if she had ever heard it, 
because she was so interested to know all that 
was going on in India on Martin Carew's account 
She knew he wanted to see some active service, 
and now he would be disappointed. 

"Not disappointed for very long it may be: 
the country is still in an imsettled state," her 
father told her. 

** And when anything does happen, of course. 
Colonel Fielding will be in haste to be gone." 
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Sylvan Holt sdd that might depend on drcmn- 
stances — ^he had thoaght of leaving the service 
altogether. 

**0h! but why should he?" Margaret ex- 
claimed, with a deprecating and surprised air. 
^ When he is so enthusiastically attadied to 
his profession why should he abandon it? Do 
you know, £ather, if he belonged to us I would 
rather see him a soldier than anything — if he 
were my brother, I mean. He was made for 
a great captain, was he not ?" 

**He is a fine brave man, no doubt of it, 
Maggie, and he fits his place well; but he 
is the only son his father has left now, and it 
would be sad to lose him too; consider that. 
How should I feel if you were going away from 
me to India?" 

Margaret laughed and asked what likelihood 
there was of that ? Did he anticipate her turning 
cantiniire to follow a regiment ? 

*^We never know what may happen, child, 
but it will be a sorrowful day to me when I 
lose you," Sylvan Holt replied, tenderly, folding 
one of her chilled little hands in his. 
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She looked up in his face with a comical 
displeasure^ and said he was a foolish old father 
to talk such nonsense about losing her. ''You 
know that I am going to bide at Wildwood 
all the days of my life," she added, more gravely. 
'^ I began to fancy once that I should like to 
get away from it and see the world, but I don't 
care about that any more now." 
. " Make no hasty resolves, Maggie; I shall never 
stand in the way of any change that is for your 
happiness." 

" I am sure you would not, dear father ; but 
I don't want any change : I should like this time 
to stay always." 

"With Colonel Fielding coming and going 
every day, Maggie?" Sylvan Holt suggested. 

Margaret hesitated for a moment or two, and 
then said frankly — 

"I think it is almost happier — ^more cheerful, 
you know, father. It is something to look for- 
ward to at the day's end, is it not ? " 

This admission gave deep though uninten- 
tional pain to Sylvan Holt. He remembered 
the time when his return was enough to look 
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forward to at the day's end for all pleasure^ 
and he was reluctantly obliged to accept the 
certainty that henceforward he could hold only 
the second place in his dear daughter's heart. 
For an instant he seemed angry with himself 
for haying consented to Colonel Fielding's 
soit^ but smothering the unworthy feeling he 
said — 

*' It is pleasant^ and I wish he may stay after 
the shooting is over. I could spare him very 
readily for myself, but I think Maggie likes to 
see him now and then." 

"Yes, father, Maggie does — and he likes 
to see her too: he told her so; and I believe 
he does really/* replied the girl nestling to her 
father's side. 

" Really 9 Maggie 1 " echoed he, and then, 
observing that there was a heavy dew falling, 
' he said they must go in-doors or Jacky would 
lecture them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MIRKDALE GOSSIP. 



The fact of Colonel Fielding's frequent visits to 
Wildwood transpired very quickly, and caused 
first much whispered comment and then louder 
animadversion. The Holts had never been 
received into society ; there was a mystery about 
them; they were people whom nobody knew — 
what could the popular and accomplished Colonel 
Fielding find to attract him there ? the neighbour- 
hood began to ask — for, like other small country 
neighbourhoods, that of Mirkdale had no talent for 
minding its own business. Miss Bell Rowley 
even went further, and assailed Mrs. Joan 
Clervaux to furnish explanation of the Colonel's 
mysterious conduct, but the old lady took the 
lofty ground of none being required: "Colonel 
Relding chose his own company, and chose with 
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fine taste^ as It appeared to her/' she said ; '^ and 
if Sylvan Holt's daughter were his attraction 
at the Grange, was that anyway remarkable, 
considering her beauty and engaging disposition?" 
*^ But was it likely that Colonel Fielding would 
marry her ? and if he did not — " Bell suggested, 
with insolent significance. Mrs. Joan replied 
wrathfully that no man breathing would dare 
to trifle with Margaret Holt, and that she was a 
wife for an emperor. 

Bell Rowley carried the matter far and wide, 
and much speculation and wonderment was the 
result, but none of it came to the ears of those 
most concerned in it, nor is it probable that they 
would have paid much heed to it if it had. At 
length, however, amongst other places, a rumour 
flew northward to Manselands, and thence expe- 
dited a letter from Mrs. Fielding to her son, 
entreating him, if it were not too late, to draw 
back from his contemplated alliance. She 
touched on Margaret's *^ worse than motherless" 
condition, using the very words that the girl 
herself had bitterly prophesied would be used 
in speaking of her; bade him remember their 
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own spotless lineage, his military rank and high 
standing in the world, and spare them the con- 
tnmely that might result from such a marriage. 
She added that Margaret's heiress-ship was 
another source of disquiet to her, lest evil tongues 
should insinuate that Rupert Fielding had for- 
gotten his high standard of honour in a dazzle 
of fortune. 

Colonel Fielding revered his mother, but this 
was a point on which he would brook no inter- 
ference even from her, and he replied to her 
letter briefly and emphatically: *^My honour 
is irretrievably pledged ; and even were it not, 
I love Margaret Holt more dearly than I ever 
thought to love any woman again. I believe she 
will soon be my wife ; and I hope you will receive 
her as a daughter, and use her all the more 
tenderly for that deprivation which was not her 
fault but her very great misfortune. As for 
her wealth, I have not and I shall not make it any 
consideration ; and I think my mother must know 
her son too well to suppose that he will take 
counsel at evil tongues." To this Mrs. Fielding 
wrote : " We all regret that you have chosen 
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80 unwUely, as we must still feel^ dear Rupert ; 
but since you have chosen^ be assured that 
we will receive your wife when you bring her 
to us with open arms and open hearts." 

Disinterested people^ who knew Sylvan Holt 
only as an eccentric gentleman who farmed a 
small estate of his own^ apparently for his livings 
and his daughter as a very beautiful girlj said 
that Colonel Fielding's infatuation was very 
pardonable^ for Margaret Holt was a fair enough 
excuse for any folly : had they been aware that 
she was heiress to Abbeymeads and Rushfall^ their 
remarks would probably have taken a very 
different and much more respectful tone. But 
Mrs. Joan Clervaux began to feel anxious for her 
young friend's dignity^ she did not like the 
rumours and cavillings that flew about Mirkdale 
society^ and secretly wished that Colonel Fielding 
would bring the halcyon days of wooing to a 
climax^ that she might have absolute leave and 
license to stop the mouths of all gossipers by 
announcing a formal engagement 

But though Colonel Fielding would gladly 
have had the affair settled^ he did not manifest any 
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over-eagerness ; he wanted to make surety double 
sure before casting his fortune on Margaret's yea 
or nay ; and besides that Sylvan Holt nervously 
protested against any hurried measures : " Let us 
be certain,** he would say to the Colonel, ** let us 
be quite certain that there is love enough between 
you to last you your lives. I will not .give Mar- 
garet up without more assurance of that than I at 
present see.** In fact, he desired to put off the 
evil day of their separation as long as possible ; he 
argued that his daughter was still so young she 
Could not know her own mind or judge as to what 
would prove the best for her ultimate happiness, 
and even suggested the wisdom of waiting a few 
years ; but to such delay and uncertainty Colonel 
Fielding utterly refused to submit. He con- 
sidered that Margaret had too much womanly 
pride to betray any feeling for him until he 
had decla;red his own sentiments, but still, in 
deference to her father's restless and anxious 
affection, he waited the auspicious moment when 
his good genius should bid him speak. 

An incident now to be related precipitated the 
event. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AN ADVENTURE AT WILDWOOD. 

The great annual fair for that district of the 
county was held at Mlddlemoor during the first 
three days of the month of October. Horses^ 
cattle^ and sheep, covered all the approaches to 
the town for weeks beforehand, and amongst the 
numerous throng attracted to the place it com- 
monly happened that there was a strong efiusion 
of loose and unscrupulous characters ; hawkers, 
gipsies, itinerant players, wandering tinkers, 
pedlars, vagrants, beggars, and others wlioso 
avocation was even less decent than these last 
Sylvan Holt had generally either ordered Mar- 
garet to keep close quarters during the time the 
country was thus over-run, or else had taken her 
out under his own immediate escort ; but this year. 
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having much business to transact at the fair, he 
rode to Middlemoor the first day^ intending to stay 
over the night at the " Old Horn,'* and return the 
following evening. Margaret was thus cast on 
her own resources for two whole days ; and though 
she contrived to stay about the Grange on the 
first, on the second, Jacky caught her ready 
prepared to steal down the hill very soon after 
breakfast The servant immediately stopped her, 
bade her remember what she knew her father 
desired her to do, and begged her to remain at home, 
adding that she had seen two ill-looking fellows 
come down over the moor a little while before, 
and who knew but they might insult her ? Margaret 
looked perverse, patted Oscar confidently on the 
head, and asked him who would dare to meddle 
with her when he was by ? " Why, you know, 
Jacky, Oscar would pull a man down in a 
moment if I only gave him the word ; aye, and 
hold him to the day of doom,'' said she, caressing 
her gigantic favourite. ^I do not believe that 
even, my father would be a match for him, and 
consider Ma strength I " 
^ May be not : Oscar 'd be a dangerous brute 
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to rouse/' the servant acknowledged; "but, for 
all that, I 'd a deal rather you 'd bide at home. 
There's been four men lurking round here for 
ever so many days ; they Ve touched nought yet, 
an' so, I guess they're looking out for greater 
gains. One o' them came to t' door stane begging 
yesterday morning while master was i' t' kitchen 
telling Tom to meet him over at Middlemoor; an' 
t' same fellow came again to-day when I was my 
lane washing, as early as five o'clock, an' asked 
if he could have speech o' t' Squire ; I telled him 
he wasn't at home, an' sent him awa' wi' a flea 
i' his lug. It was work he was wanting, he 
said — as if I was to be caught wi' chaff like 
thatt'' 

" And perhaps the poor creature did want 
work, Jacky," Margaret charitably insisted. 

" Pigs may fly, but they 're vara unlikely 
birds," was the servant's sarcastic retort, and 
then she added with great seriousness — 

" I 've telled master oft that it 's temptmg 
thieves an' robbers to carry so much money 
about him as he does, or to keep so much i' t' 
house. You suld speak to himself, or t' next 
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news *11 be we sal' have t' Grange broken into, an* 
some fine night he'll fall in wi' bad company as he 
rides home — this night of all nights, perhaps, for 
fra' what I heard him tell Tom I know he'll 
ha' a heavy pouch to bring back — an' I'm not 
sure that lurking fellow didn't hear too." 

"What ails you, Jacky? Are you turning 
coward in your old age, or have you had a 
warning in a dream ? " asked Margaret, laughing. 

** Never heed what I ha' had, bairn," replied 
Jacky, deeply aflfronted; "you suldn't make a 
mock at spiritual things — it 's disrespectful." 

"But I must go to Mill Cottage, Jacky; I 
missed my lessons yesterday, and what will 
Mrs. Sinclair think?" was Margaret's next 
plea. 

" Mrs. Sinclair '11 gie you a holiday, an' be fain 
too I you *re such a plague ! " 

" Oh ! Jacky, now I vnll go 1 but to spare 
your fears you shall see what I 'II carry with me I " 
and away she flew to her father's room, and 
presently returned bringing a beautiful silver 
mounted pistol, a powder flask, and some bullets 
in her hands. She then proceeded to load the 
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should like me to leave it off. Most I fire 
again^ Jackj? I believe I could take that 
tall bow from the top of your cap without 
hurting you." 

But Jacky wisely declined to afford her the 
opportunity, and fled into the pantry, where 
she deemed it prudent to remain shut up untH 
she saw Oscar and his wilful young mistress 
marching leisurely down tlie hill towards Wildr 
foot. 

Arrived at Mill Cottage, Margaret did her 
lessons duly and truly, kept Mrs. Sinclair 
company a part of the afternoon, and then went 
on to Oakfield where she stayed tea. When- 
it began to gloom over towards evening Mrs. 
Joan Clervaux had to remind her that it was 
her ordinary time for returning home; but 
Margaret said, her father had told her l^iat 
he should come from Middlemoor by the low 
road, so she would listen for his going by, 
and join him as he passed. They therefore 
sat by the glass-door with the curtains undrawn, 
and watched for a considerable time, but as it 
grew later and later, and still he did not appear^ 

a 2 
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the possibility that he might have altered his 
intention suggested itself^ and further delay seemed 
nseless. Mrs. Joan said all the men had been 
busy in the harvest field since daybreak^ but 
James Groves had better see her safe to the 
Grange; it proved, however, on inquiry, that 
James, tired with his day's work was already 
gone to bed, and that the other men, gardener 
and Robbie Clarke, were at their own homes 
in the village. Consequently there was no 
alternative for her but either to go alone or 
to accept the companionship of the melancholy 
Jaques; and her protection Margaret declined 
as worse than none, on the plea that she screamed 
if a leaf did but rustle and fainted if a hare 
fitarted up in her path. *^ Besides, look here, 
Mrs. Joan," said she, exhibiting her pistol, which 
«he loaded and stuck into her belt ; " Jacky took 
it into her head that the country is not safe 
at Middlemoor fair time, so I brought this to 
spare her fears. And there is Oscar lying outside 
in the hall." 

Mrs. Joan smiled at her deadly preparations 
for defence in case of attack, but said that for 
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her part she should be disposed to place more 
reliance on Oscar's fangs than the pistol. ^^ Bat 
I do not think there is any danger likely to 
assail you, Gipsy, or I would not let you go,** 
added she, kissing her good-bye; "unless, 
indeed, you choose to take fright at the Grey 
Lady at Wildfoot," 

Margaret went laughing out at the hall door, 
declaring that the Grey Lady had no terrors for 
her now, and with Oscar at her heels she was 
quickly out on the road that led to the Grange. 

The Grey Lady alluded to was the heroine 
of one of. Jacky's Mirkdale legends, which stated 
that a certain Lady Avice Langland, long, long 
ago, went down from the Grange one night to 
meet her lover by stealth at Wildfoot ; and that 
in the morning she was found by her favourite 
dog lying dead under the trees — stabbed to the 
heart by her own brother: and ever since, the 
story went on to say, she had haunted the skirts 
of the wood and the edge of Black Beck in the 
form of a mist-tinted wraith, that wailed and 
shrieked dismally in the dead of night But 
Margaret was a high-couraged creature who 
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did not know what fear meant: the thought 
of the mysterious awful Grej Lady did not 
alarm her in the least ; and as she went along 
Beckford lane she amused herself with £EUicying 
thaty if she should meet any prowlers, what fun 
it would be to act the ghost, for as lawless men 
are commonly arrant cowards where supernatural 
things are concerned, she made no doubt but 
that they would fly from her. " And you, Oscar, 
keep close, and then you will pass for the 
gatmt hotmd that discovered her body, and 
afterwards howled himself to skin and bone upon 
her grave,'' said she, in a low whisper, followed by 
a soft little laugh. 

They were just then entering on the fir-tree 
glade, where, notwithstanding the bright moon- 
light beyond, a thick darkness reigned. There 
was not, however, any risk of losing the track, 
for the trees closed up on either side like a 
green wall. It is true that here and there a 
white bar of moonshine broke through the dense 
boughs overhead and made a line across the 
pathway, but it was generally a groping pro- 
gression through the glade by night even to 
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those most accustomed to traveirse it Margaret 
moved slowlj and caixtioasly, for, in thinning 
the plantaticm and forming the road originally, 
many short stomps of saplings had been left 
which it was not easy to avoid stumbling over 
if the foot caught them : and for better 
guidance than her own sight vouchsafed she kept 
her hand on Oscar's collar. 

When nearing the end of the glade she 
thought she heard voices a short distance off, 
and paused, while Oscar emitted a low growl. 

"Quiet, sir; down I" whispered she, authori- 
tatively, and the animal crouched at her feet: 
for a few minutes she stood listening intently. 
Certainly they were voices — several men's voices 
— ^in low-toned stealthy conversation, and the 
sounds proceeded from a little way above the 
bridle-gate and stile at Wildfoot From the 
point where her steps had been arrested to 
the termination of the wood-walk the way lay 
open and direct, but to reach home by that 
route Margaret knew she would be obliged to 
pass by the very spot imder the woodside where 
the men were lurking — with what evil intent 
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Jacky's suggestions in the morning chilled her 
to think: or^ perhaps, she reflected, they might 
only be poachers snaring game ; but even poachers 
are dangerous men to disturb when engaged 
in their midnight depredations. While she stood 
debating in her own mind whether she should 
turn back, and give warning at Greatorex Mills 
for some one to stop her father in case he had 
not already passed, the clatter of horse's hoofs 
coming up by the wood caught her ear: she 
immediately ran forward, relying on Oscar for 
her own protection, and reached the mouth of 
the glade just as the moonlight showed her 
father coming through the bridle-gate followed 
by Colonel Fielding. At the same instant, and 
before she liad time to utter her warning, a 
shot was fired from the wood and four men 
rushed oat upon them. The foremost instantly 
attempted to seize Sylvan Holt's bridle, but 
he brought his heavy handled whip down 
upon his assailant's head, and Faustus, startled 
by the shot, wheeling round and plunging 
violently, he was shaken off, and Oscar spring- 
ing fiercely upon him bore him to the ground 
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in a moment. Two of the others, evidently- 
cowed by the addition of the ferocious dog 
to the number of their intended prey, stood 
irresolute, while the fourth, a very big and 
powerfully built man, having got possession of 
the Colonel's bridle, was loudly threatening him 
with instant death if he did not at once give 
up all the valuables he had about him. Mar- 
garet perceived that he had a weapon in his 
hand, but of what nature she could not dis- 
cover, and quick as thought she drew out her 
pistol and fired, hitting him in the shoulder. 
He dropped his uplifted arm with a yell of 
pain and was turning round to revenge himself, 
when Margaret gave Oscar a word, and he, 
having apparently mauled his first antagonist 
to his heart's content, left him on the ground 
and assailed the wounded man whose pistol, 
for Such it was, he fired at the dog as he 
seized him, but ineffectually. 

" Call your dog off, he '11 throttle me 1" gurgled 
he with the addition of an oath, and using his 
weapon to endeavour to beat off the animal; 
but Oscar's blood was now at savage boiling 
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« 

point and he held him &st^ growling dang^ouslj 
until he overpowered and dragged him to the 
ground. Several shots were fired from xmder 
cover of the wood by the other two ruffians^ 
but none of them successftdlj^ and seeing them- 
selves foiled in their murderous intentions they 

decamped in all haate^ leaving their comrades 

I 
to &nd for themselves as best or worst they 

could. The moment Sylvan Holt had found 

himself at liberty he had dismounted^ and turned 

Faustus loose to find his own way to his stable ; 

and Jacky^ whom the report of the firing had 

already startled while sitting by her fireside 

in the house-place^ was sure something must 

be seriously amiss when the riderless horse came 

galloping into the yard* She quickly unchained 

Matt, the house-dog, took her master's gun, 

which looked formidable though she forgot the 

ammunition, and screaming to Anty up in the 

stable-loft to come away after her as fast as 

he could, she set off down to Wildfoct Oscar 

had not permitted either of the men to rise, 

when she appeared on the scene, but the con- 

flict was over, and Sylvan Holt, Margaret, and 
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Colonel Fielding were standing together consult- 
ing as to what must be done with their half- 
worried prisoners. 

« Done wi'em ?" cried Jacky, on hearing the 
difficulty, "done wi'em, indeed! up to t' Grange 
wi'em, to be sure, an' put 'em under lock and 
key till t' mom. Are you hurt, master ? ^ 

Nobody was hurt, they assured her, and Mar* 
garet whispered aside with a little tor of excite- 
ment and triumph, as she exhibited her dainty 
but trusty weapon, that it had been an ev^i 
battle, four to four, and they had won ? Jacky 
lifted up her hands in astonishment and said^ 
" surely there 'd been a Providence in it ; but 
how long did they mean to bide there, till half 
a score mair o' these ne'er-do-weels came and 
slaughtered them all?" and holding back Oscar 
by the collar, she sternly bade the two miscreants 
get upon their 1^ and trudge. No one gainsaid 
her commands, so Matt and Oscar took the 
precious pair imder their convoy, while Jacky 
maix^ed close behind, pointing ,her harmless 
weapon first at the back of one and then of 
the other, admonishing them also from time to 
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time that if thej attempted to run she would 
give them a ^^ clout on ^t' head wad stop 'em." 
Coming through the last gate they met the 
prudent and dilatory Anty armed with a flail^ 
a nice handy tool which he stated he had ^^ clicked 
up " directly he heard Jacky call. 

" Eh," cried the servant, sarcastically, " here 's 
t' mon wha 's always first at a fray an' last at 
a feast ; an't ye Anty ? " — poor Anty being 
notoriously the reverse. "Run, ye '11 do that 
out o' harm's way, I , knaw, run an' bring t' key 
o' t' loose box where puir Crosspatch used to 
bide, an' we'll put these two pretty fellows 
i' there, master, till ye bring 'em up afore Sir 
Thomas Rowley; they'll be safe enew there, 
an' no risk o' 'em firing t' Grange or t' ricks." 

Margaret suggested that the doctor ought to be 
sent for, as one of them was wounded and both 
seriously bitten — a proposal which Jacky received 
with intense scorn. " Let 'em sup as they ha' 
brewed; it's not lang they'll need doctoring. 
Highway robbery 's a hanging matter," announced 
she. 

"Hold your peace, Jacky I" exclaimed her 
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young mistress ; " we are none of us hurt 
Father^ let Antj go to Beckford for Macmichal> 
will you ? . I did it, you know," and she 
touched his hand with the muzzle of the little 
pistol. 

"Ye '11 none get Anty to trust his bonni6 
self to Beckford this night," retorted Jacky, 
" an' if Macmichal 's i' his warm bed he '11 no 
come." 

"I will go at once, Margaret, if you wish 
it," Colonel Fielding proposed, "and bring him 
back with me." 

"Ye '11 do nought o' t' sortl" interposed the 
servant, angrily ; " if these varmin 's to be pettled 
like babies, I'll gae mysel for t' doctor; you'd 
maybe get a sly shot as ye went, but there's 
no' a man i' all Mirkdale wad think Jacky worth 
robbing." 

They had now reached the door of the loose 
box, and Anty arriving with the key and his 
lanthorn, it was unlocked and the men marched 
in, Oscar taking up his post of guard on the 
threshold unbidden. There was plenty of straw 
in the place, and one of the men appeared to 
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be extremely glad to drop into it Anty flashed 
the light of his lanthom upon his faoe^ which^ 
under a shock of ragged black hair^ looked 
fearfully ghastly. There was nothing of the 
picturesque ruflSan about either of them; they 
bad the air of coarse bullies — half horsebreaker^ 
half tramp — but still they were human creatures, 
and Margaret felt a sickening commiseration 
for their sufferings. She told Jacky to bring 
them some water, which the servant reluc- 
tantly did, presenting it with the comfortable 
remark — 

*^You brought it on yourselves, you knaw, 
you especially," — this was to the man whom 
Margaret had wounded — ^'but I'll gae down 
to Macmichal, an' he '11 see what he can do for 
ye, puir, miserable, misguided, wicked bodies 
that ye are." 

" There, Jacky, there, don't read us a homily 
now, but if you are going, go at once or I shall 
set off myself!" exclaimed Margaret, impatiently. 
The sight of physical torture was new and very 
painful to her, as was evident from the expression 
of her countenance ; and Colonel Fielding, taking 
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hold of her hand^ which burnt and trembled, drew 
her to a short distance out of view of their 
prisoners. Her father followed her and urged 
her to go in-doors, adding that there was nothing 
so serious the matter that she need terrify herself; 
and Jacky in her red hooded cloak having passed 
by them on her way to Beckford, she allowed 
herself to be led as far as the shelter of the porch 
but no further; she would wait to see Mr. 
Macmicha]: come, she said, so Sylvan Holt left her 
there with the Colonel and returned to 'the men, 
the situation of one of whom seemed to be grow- 
ing critical, though he made strenuous efforts 
to suppress the heavy groans that laboured from 
his chest. 

Margaret was now wrought up to that state of 
excitement that it was impossible for her to keep 
silence : 

" I am not terrified," said she, in reference to 
her father's remark ; " why should I be terrified? 
It is wretched to see that man's agony, but he 
was threatening your life. Colonel Fielding, and 
I hope I would have courage to do the same 
thing again in the same circumstances." 
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Colonel Fielding clasped her hot slender fingers 
very closely in his own; "You are a brave, 
prompt, little heroine, and would make a true 
soldier's wife," said he, eagerly. "Listen Mar- 
garet, — could you be my wife ? Could you love 
me enough ? " He bent to catch her reply, but 
she made none: only he could feel that a 
quick, shivering thrill ran through. her to the 
very tips of her fingers : he was angry at him- 
self ; he feared that he had been too premature, or 
that he had chosen his mcment ill, but the chance 
was risked now, and must be carried through to 
one conclusion or another. " I love you dearly, 
very dearly, Margaret," he was beginning, 
when she stopped him and said in an ex- 
cited, breathless way, but still with pauses of 
hesitation and a burning face, "Oh I I know 
you do love me, and I should like to belong to 
you, but " 

" I will not have any but; you shall belong to 
me, my own darling, spite of that obtrusive little 
word I" exclaimed he, delighted and impetuous, 
and he would have thrown his arm round her in 
the eager joy of the moment had she not drawn 
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herself aside with a certain air of coldness and 
tremulous dignity that repressed all demonstration 
of warm feeling 

" You must listen to me," said she, trembling 
visibly ; " you must let me speak. Have you ever 
heard my mother's history ? " 

The question was one so strange for her to ask, 
and so wholly unexpected, that the Colonel con- 
tinued silent for a second or two, with her shy 
beautiful eyes looking up into his face : at last he 
answered gravely, " Yes, Margaret ; I have 
known it all along;" and just at that instant 
Sylvan Holt came up and joined them in the 
porch. 

> A hurried conversation about the night's 
adventure immediately ensued, and this theme 
held them until Jacky's lanthom was seen shining 
in the distance, and Dr. Macmichal came trotting 
up the hill mounted on his old grey horse. 
Margaret waited long enough to hear that the 
wound she had inflicted, though severe, was not 
dangerous, and then quietly escaped to her own 
room ; and Jacky having of her own accord pru- 
dently summoned the Beckford constable to come 
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up And take charge of the prisoners^ Sylvan Holt 
and Colonel Fielding were now relieved from their 
responsible post of watchers. As he entered the 
parlour the Colonel glanced round in search of 
Margaret, and was disappointed to find her gone. 
When the doctor soon after joined them, he also 
wanted to see and congratulate her on her 
admirable behaviour, for whichhe had conceived a 
strong admiration, but on Jacky's being sent with 
a message to that effect, she reported that her 
mistress declined coming down-stairs any more, 
and wished them all a very good night; the 
Colonel, therefore, though pressed to stay and 
partake of the supper which was ready on the 
table, left the Grange almost immediately, reflect- 
ing that if he had brought affairs to a crisis rather 
precipitately at last, Margaret was one of those 
affectionate, plastic charactered women whom ho 
could soon mould to love him as fondly and 
as faithfully as he desired. It was with a pleasant 
sensation of self-gratulation that he dwelt on that 
childbh little expression of hers, that she would 
like to ''belong to him," and he vowed within 
himself that when she did belong to him ho 
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would do his utmost to make her imiocent heart 
as happy as it deserved to be. Then> suddenly^ in 
the midst of these thoughts^ recurred to him certain 
torturing reminiscences of Frances Stanley—* 
the woman of all women to him^ whose love ought 
to have crowned his life: and this seemed no 
treachery to Margaretj for what was best and 
sweetest and dearest to him in her inevitably 
recalled that earlier passion whose disappointment 
it was beyond his power to forget But that 
this night of all others> immediately after he had 
won an avowal from Margaret's lips, tempting 
sad visions of Frances Stanley should rise up to 
eclipse her, was strange and cruel indeed. Every 
pleasant thought of Margaret was traversed by 
one still dearer, stiU fonder, of Frances. If Mar- 
garet was beautiful, had not Frances been softly, 
graciously lovely ? If Margaret was innocent and 
affectionate, had not Frances been the warmest- 
hearted and tenderest of women? If Margaret 
was &ithful, steadfast, and courageous, had not 
Frances been devoted too? Frances had borne 
the harshness and reproach of parents and friqnds 
for many all but hopeless years, and had been 
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trae to him until self-sacrifice seemed compul- 
sory upon her to save from dire poverty those 
near and dear to her by ties of kindred : reluc- 
tantly she had yielded to what she looked on 
as stem necessity — as almost virtuous obligation^ 
perhaps — ^but he knew by his own heart that she 
istill regretted him even as he regretted her : but 
Margaret's faith was untried ; her fortune ran so 
smoothly that she was permitted to pledge her 
girl's life to him without a single cross ; possibly^ 
he might have set a more precious value on her 
young love had he had to battle with greater 
difficulties in the winning of it ; for sincere as was 
his affection for her, sincere as were his inten- 
tions to make her future existence, so far as it 
depended on himself, happy and unshadowed, he 
felt — and acknowledged that he felt — she had not 
over him the all pervading, vital influence that 
Frances Stanley's memory still exercised. It was 
a critical and unwise thing for him to yield to 
these tender recollections of his lost love just 
when he had resolved to elect Margaret to the 
wife's place in his heart: that love — living but 
separated from him irremediably, and still en- 
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haloed by every charm that makes life glorious 
— was. Indeed, a most dangerous rival for 
Margaret, though she knew it not. There was, 
however, this hope for her — that she might 
grow dearer to him as his wife than she was 
now; and, for her sake, we will encourage 
this hope, because there is no conscientious 
avoidance of coldness, no mere effort of duty, 
that can fill the place of a warm and single- 
hearted love. 

While Colonel Fielding went down the moonlit 
pastures towards his temporary home, dreaming of 
his past and present, as we have endeavoured to 
indicate, Margaret Holt lay reclining on the 
broad low window-seat of her bedroom, with the 
blind up, to look out over the valley, and her mind 
filled with a strange yet happy confusion of 
thoughts. Long after the house was still she 
stayed there, recalling with a proud and tender 
delight how he had said that he loved her dearly ; 
she was almost afraid of her exultation, lest it 
should vanish with its source, like an unsubstantial 
dream, at the touch of the morning light, for 
there was nothing of earthly suspicion or fear in 
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all her knowledge of him; he was just the 
bearded knight of her childish romance^ whom she 
was ready to follow roimd the world on a pack- 
saddle^ or to live for or die for as fate shotdd 
determine. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MARGARET'S HERO. 

Colonel FiELDiNa came up to Wildwood the 
foUowing morning so early, on the pretext of 
inquiring after Sylvan Holt and his daughter, that 
Jacky was only just beginning her preparations 
for breakfast. He was asked to stay, and though 
Margaret did not appear, as he came in that 
intent, he was easily prevailed on to do so. ' Being 
alone with his host, the Colonel did not hesitate 
a moment to tell him what had passed in 
the porch the previous night after the affray 
at Wildfoot. Sylvan Holt heaved a great sigh, 
and said he supposed that was what it must come 
to sooner or later. " But," added he, " I cannot 
bear suspense ; you must get her positive yea or 
nay at once, and if it be yea — ^well, you must 
take her;" and with that ungracious permission 
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he stalked gloomily out of the room, and round 
by the backway into the foldyard, leaving Colonel 
Fielding alone in the summer parlour. 

Margaret heard her father's retreating step, 
and presently she came stealing down-stairs, and 
called softly," Jacky are they gone?" 

Wha's they ?" responded Jacky from the dairy. 

My father and Colonel Fielding." 

Yes, they 're gone," said the servant, salving 
over her Jesuitical conscience who knows how, for 
what she esteemed an expedient lie. Margaret, 
thereupon, went into the kitchen, and taking 
from the table a piece of bread to crumb for her 
birds upon the window-sill, she entered the 
parlour singing softly out of the full joy of her 
young heart. Colonel Fielding, who had heard 
her approach, advanced hastily to meet her as 
she appeared at the door, and possessed himself of 
her empty hand, which she suffered him to retain, 
though she stood before him trembling and chang- 
ing colour rapidly all the time. 

" I thought you were gone, and I came to feed 
my birds," said she. 

"You would not avoid me, Margaret? I am 
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here by your father's leave to know if you have 
reflected on what I said to you last night, — ^I 
have not forgotten a single word, dearest.!'* 
replied the Colonel. 

Margaret was looking her bonniest, as Jacky 
would have said ; that shy, confused, yet happy 
expression became her well, and her brief, 
hesitating " Yes," was somehow fuller of genuine 
feeling than many a volume of burning pro- 
testations. 

While watching her face Colonel Fielding 
forgot everything but her exceeding beauty, and 
was moved by it to his ancient enthusiasm and 
fervour : 

" You will be my brave, sweet wife ! I will try 
to make you happy, — can y6u trust me, dear 
love?" said he. 

Margaret repeated her trembling significant 
little ** Yes," and then suddenly looked up into his 
face — ^not doubtingly, and not fearfully, but with 
an expression of inquiry. — Could the regretful 
thought of Frances Stanley, which at that instant 
flashed into his mind, have by any subtle . aflBnity 
struck a chill to hers? If it had, it passed as 
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swiftly as it came^ and was succeeded by that 
reollection which always sent the blood in a 
burning tide to her brow — ^the recollection of 
her mother. 

Was it not most strange^ she thought^ that 
Colonel Fielding^ so well known^ so good^ so 
proud^ so honourable^ should seek her as his wife 
with that ineffaceable stain upon her name^ while 
there were other girls, better and cleverer than 
herself, with no mother's shame to cause them 
a blush. She wanted to hear him say again that 
he ^^had known it all along," so that the assurance 
of his having loved her in spite of it might be 
made doubly sure ; but she shrank from touching 
on the theme again in words. Colonel Fielding 
had studied her character closely; he knew its 
pure simplicity and generous frankness well, and 
for a moment her excessive confusion troubled and 
annoyed him. 'He endeavoured to explain it to 
himself by thinking what a child she still was 
in age and inexperience, but, at last, it occurred 
to him that the restless uneasy feeling betrayed 
by her shyness of him arose out of the last 
night's allusion to her poor, lost mother's miser- 
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able history. Without encountering any resist- 
ance he drew her hand through his arm, and 
saying that he wished to talk to her unreservedly, 
led her out upon the turf in front of the house 
where, with the faithful Oscar dodging them to 
and fro, they continued to walk for a considerable 
lime. With very delicate tact, the Colonel 
presently elicited Margaret's confession of her 
wretched stung feelings when she first heard 
the lamentable story of her mother's fate, and of 
her abiding and oppressive weight of shame 
since ; all her bitterness and unforgiving resent- 
ment she showed him, too, but she listened 
to his answering arguments with much more 
patience than she had accorded to those of either 
her father or Mrs. Joan Clervaux; perhaps 
because he was one quite distinct from them, 
and a representative of that separate world whose 
harsh judgments she had anticipated with fear 
and trembling. But the most convincing argu- 
ment that he had in it his power to advance was 
how he himself sought her for his wife. He 
made her promise that she would try hencefor- 
ward to keep herself out of that cold shadow. 
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instead of dwelling under it voluntarily; and 
her confession and promise given^ and met 
with such gentle remonstrances and tender sooth- 
ing words as none knew better than Colonel 
Fielding how to apply effectually, Margaret's heart 
was once again at peace in itself, and she turned 
her thoughts away from her mother's memory 
with less of rancour than she had ever felt before. 
Sylvan Holt, meanwhile^ was gone down into 
the horse pasture, whence, for an hour and more, 
he saw Colonel Fielding and Margaret pacing 
in front of the Grange. lie grew a little im- 
patient and jealous of the sight at length, and 
thought that the interview had lasted long 
enough, so he went back home, and admonished 
his daughter, as if nothing more than ordinary 
had happened, that Mrs. Sinclair must be expect- 
ing her for her lessons at Mill Cottage. Mar- 
garet's countenance now reflected the perfect 
peace and happiness within, such a peace and 
happiness as had been strangers to it for many 
ft day, yet still Sylvan Holt felt angry, miser- 
able, and unreasonable, and again wished most 
devoutly that the Colonel had never won his 
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reluctant consent to woo his daughter — ^but the 
mischief was done past mending now. 

" Anty is preparing to drive those two men to 
Bransby; you and I must ride over there at 
once, Colonel Fielding,*' said he, abruptly. This 
was a piece of business that could neither be 
deferred nw left undone, therefore the Colonel 
submitted with an ill grace to his change of com- 
pany, while Margaret, also regretfully, went in- 
doors to collect her books. 

" Well, Colonel, I need scarcely ask what my 
daughter said to you — you look successful," 
Sylvan Holt observed, rather bitterly, as soon as 
she was beyond hearing. 

" She will be my wife" — was the reply, with an 
intense though quiet air of triumph, which would 
almost have satisfied Mrs. Joan Clervaux's exacting 
notions of what a lover's manner and sentiments 
should be. 

*^Well, well," gasped her father, beating 
nervously with his hand against the side of the 
porch; "it is done now, and I cannot alter it; 
but I wish I had no misgivings." He seemed 
very anxious and excited, and the Colonel began 
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to assure him in all good faith^ that he need have 
no fears for her with him^ for he would devote his 
life to her happiness. 

'* And I promised not to stand in the way of it, 
and have kept my pledge — mind how you make 
me regret it," replied Sylvan Holt. *^She is 
capricious and wayward when thwarted, and she 
has never known the curb, but she is sterling at 
heart — deal gently with her. Colonel, as well for 
your own sake as for hers.** 

Colonel fielding promised earnestly that he 
would, asseverating that Margaret's faults were 
so many charms for him, which loverlike 
sentiment provoked a grim smile on her father's 
lips. "May you always be of that mind," 
responded he. 

Their horses having been brought round, the 
two gentlemen mounted, and followed the cart, 
which had started some time before. Margaret, 
hidden behind the window curtain, watched 
them go down the hill, and noticed that 
Colonel Fielding looked back often to the 
Grange as long as he remained in sight of it 
This action of his reminded her of the depart- 
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ing knights in some of Jacky's ballads, whom 
personally he resembled, and she herself of 
the dear ladye-love left behind. ** Oh ! " thought 
she, " Oh ! what should I feel if he were to 
be years away instead of hours ! " and she could 
even afford to laugh at the phantom sorrow she 
had evoked, because it was so unreal and she was 
so full of heart-content 

The inquisitive Jacky, who had prevised some 
great event, came up after her master was 
gone, and caught Margaret at her stealthy 
watch; conscience-smitten, the girl dropped the 
curtain from her hand and crimsoned violently ; 
neither act escaped the servant's shrewd eye: 

" What 's ado now, bairn, that you must blush 
for me? Wha's up o' t'hill?" said she, going 
to the window just in time to see her master 
and the Colonel take the turn round by Wildfoot 
*^Has t' Colonel left somewhat behind that he 
makes a stand?" asked she glancing, signifi- 
cantly at Margaret, who smiled as she observed 
him rein in his horse a moment and look back : 
*^I guess he has — eh? My bonnie '11 surely 
ha' no secrets from her auld Jacky. Is she 



s 
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going after all to be a soldier's wife ? " Margaret's 
face made confession for her, and the faithful 
servant would give her a good-luck kiss, adding 
warmly, "Jacky's blessing on ye baithi Ye '11 
be the sightllest pair Beckford church ever 
saw." 

The privileged servant could not, however, be 
content with giving Margaret her blessing : she 
must needs ofier advice also: 

" Mind, bairn, mindy you 're not tempted to 
play off any skittish tricks on t' Colonel," said she, 
with extreme seriousness. 

Margaret laughed merrily at the suggestion 
conveyed in the shape of warning : *' You naughty 
Jacky, you have put it into my head I " cried she ; 
**I never thought of such a thing before; but 
I promise not to tease, because I daren't, 
Jacky." 

** You 're not feared at him ever, are you, 
Margaret ? " Jacky inquired eagerly ; " you suldn't 
he feared, bairn " 

**I am not exactly that — but when he looks 
so grand and cold as he sometimes does, I feel 
as if I never could be sufficient for him. Do you 
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understand, Jacky, dear? I feel as if I 
were so weak and childish to him, as if I 
never could be sufficient to love him. I don't 
know yet whether I have really won into his 
heart altogether — I don't think I quite know him 
yet" 

These very simple and hesitating remarks 
amused Jacky extremely. ^^Kiiow him, bairn! 
I suld be surprised if ye did," said she, laughing, 
" why you may be married to him and live wi' 
him a score o' years wi'out doing that Men 
say we'se past finding out, but I'm sure they 
are. My advice is, don't be like Eve — ower 
curious after hidden knowledge; you knaw 
enough to make any woman as proud an' happy 
as a queen when you knaw such a grand 
honorable gentleman as Colonel Fielding loves 
you, an' is going to mak' you t' wife o' his 
heart ; " having uttered which profound and 
beautiful sentiment Jacky retired exultant to 
her own quarters, leaving Margaret in a gentle 
flutter of excitement and happiness, not un- 
mingled with awe at this crisis in her fate. 

Mrs. Sinclair had to forego the pleasure or 
VOL. n. I 
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trouble of her pupil's society that day, for on 
second thoughts Margaret left her books at 
home and went down to Oakfield to see Mrs' 
Joan Clervaux. The moment she entered h^ 
excellent old friend's presence a tell-tale shy 
look came over her eyes, and spared her the 
speech of announcement and confession that 
she had been concocting as she came through 
Wildwood. "I know all about it, Gipsy,** 
immediately said Mrs. Joan, ** but sit down and 
disburden your mind." 

Thus exhorted, Margaret did sit down, but 
she said just nothing at all. ** Well, Margaret, 
I am waiting to hear: are you tongue-tied?** 
added the old lady, significantly. '^But, first, 
tell me about this affiray at Wildfoot last nighty 
for a most wonderful exaggerated accoimt has 
come down to us here. For instance, somebody 
uays that you shot a man I " 

** So I did — shot him in the shoulder,** repliM 
Margaret, quietly. 

^^You bloodthirsty little heathen I what did 
you do that for?** And Margaret proceeded to 
tell her tale. Mrs, Joan shuddered : '^ Why, 
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Gipsy, your father had a marvellously narrow 
escape!" said she. *^They did not expect the 
Colonel, or Oscar and you, depend upon it. It 
was certainly a most merciful providence that 
you came down here yesterday with the dog. 
Tour story reminds me of a similar attack that 
was once made on my grandfather near the 
same place — only he was robbed, and left for 
dead upon the ground. Well, and I hope all 
the miscreants were caught" 

Margaret said that two had made off, and that 
the other two were gone for examination before 
Sir Thomas Rowley that morning. 

*^ And I trust they will be committed for trial 
and sent over seas; I would have the country 
purged of all such rascals," returned Mrs. Joan^ 
severely. " And now, Gipsy, that being disposed of, 
let me into the secret of your own private doings — 
what has been going on at the Grange lately." 

At first Margaret was inclined to say, ** Nothing 
particular," but on Mrs. Joan's suggesting " A 
new edition of an old story, perhaps," she blushed 
an affirmative. ^^And are you glad, Margaret? 
Do you feel in your conscience that you are doing 

12 
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right; and that there is a fair prospect of happiness 
before you ? " the old lady asked with affectionate 
earnestness. 

Margaret replied unhesitatingly that she esteemed 
herself the happiest creature in the universe. 
'^ But why should he have chosen me, Mrs. 
Joan? I cannot half understand it — ^when he 
might have chosen so much better^" said she^ 
nestling down at her dear old friend's feet^ and 
resting her cheek against her knee. Mrs. Joan 
bade her not bring her enigmas there for solution^ 
for she could liever guess a riddle in her life. 
Margaret; however, pressed her to give some 
explanation. 

" I' suppose, child, he fancies you — it is all 
fancy that begins these things, and I consider 
that he has made a very fair selection," said the 
old lady, stroking her favourite's bright head. 
" I think Margaret Holt is Rupert Fielding's equal 
any day." 

** No, no ; don't say that I " exclaimed Margaret. 
** I like to think there is not his equal in the whole 
wide world I " 

"Woman-like you are going to fall into the 
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Sin of hero-worship. Far be it from me to under- 
value a faithful love, which is of all God'^ 
blessings most blessed, but still, Gipsy, remember 
that you may be overblinded by your own 
fondness. Rupert Fielding is a good man 
and true, but he is human like the rest of us ; and 
being human he must have his faults and his 
weaknesses." 

*^ But need /see them ? " asked Margaret, mis- 
chievously. 

Mrs. Joan could not forbear smiling : ^^ Oh I 
Gipsy, you are ready to quote me against 
my self 1" said she, shaking her head reproach- 
folly. 

" Yes, if -you begin to contradict your former 
sentiments. It was you who once said that wives 
should be blind, dumb, and deaf to their husband's 
errors." 

"Ahl it was in a moment of enthusiasm, 
when that silly woman, Mrs. Macmichal was 
magnifying a trifling flaw in the temper of the 
doctor, who is one of the most genuinely good 
men I ever remember to have known. But that 
is not what I mean when I warn you not to 
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begin by making an idol of Rupert Fielding, or 
else while yon are tliinking he is all pure 
gold, some day the feet of clay will peep 
out "" 

^' Oh I no, they won't 1 " interrupted Margaret, 
rising from her humble seat and shedding back the 
hair from her fistce ; ** I know they won't, for he 
is not like other people. He is proud, and he 
can be stem, but all else in him is good; I'm sure 
of it!" 

Mrs. Joan sighed, and said she was a head- 
strong creature, who did not deserve to have 
advice lavished upon her, and while they were 
mooting that point they saw Sylvan Holt and 
Colonel Fielding return up the road from Bransby 
Park. They therefore went down to the gate 
to learn the issue of the examination, and were 
told that the men were committed for triaL 

'^But Sir Thomas did it very reluctantly," 
added Sylvan Holt " He would have dealt sum- 
marily with the matter, and have sent the men to 
gaol as vagrants for a month, if Saunders, the 
constable, had not testified to their being old 
offenders. Sir Thomas is lenient to everybody but 
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a poacher or a tenant who destroys a fox — and him 
he never pardons." 

^ The ma^trate also considers Oscar a most 
dangerous animal^ and counsels his being chained 
up, Margaret," said the Colonel. 

" Then I am sure he must come and do it 
himself, for no one at Wildwood can," replied 
she. 

^* You ought to have gone in person to Bransby 
that you might have profited by his severe 
animadversions on the practice of young ladies 
carrying £re-arms. He considers it undignified 
and unfeminine, and tantamount to levying war in 
her Majesty's dominions. He was in doubt for 
some time as to whether you also ought not to be 
brought before him charged with the offence of 
shooting with intent to inflict grievous bodily harm ; 
but his clerk explained that you fired in defence of 
an innocent person who was attacked, so you had 
the benefit of the doubt ; but when I told him how 
much I was obliged to you he was facetious at our 
expense." Mrs. Joan Clervaux was talking a 
little apart to Sylvan Holt, so the Colonel availed 
himself of the opportunity of asking Margaret 
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where and how she was going to spend the rest of 
the day, *' for," said he, " if you are retaming 
to the Grange I will ride forward with your father, 
but if you are going to stay here I shall beg Mrs. 
Joan to let me stay too." 

Margaret's face was a perfect tell-tale; she 
could not help blushing with pleasure at a question 
which showed that [^the Colonel felt he had a 
right to be with her. ** I am going back home 
very soon," she replied ; " and if my father is on 
the moor this afternoon I shall be there also." 
Colonel Fielding said, then he would ride home 
and bring his gun and join them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BITTER-SWEET OF LIFE. 

If Sylvan Holt had found it a cause of complaint 
that since Colonel Fielding's appearance in Mirk- 
dale his daughter had scarcely seemed to belong 
to him, he might now have considered himself 
doubly and trebly aggrieved, for after their engage- 
ment they were almost perpetually together. Not- 
withstanding Sir Thomas Rowley's solemn stric- 
tures, Mirkdale chose to make a heroine of Margaret 
Holt, and when it was know:n that she was actually 
to marry Colonel Fielding there was a perfect 
enthusiasm for her. People came to call at the 
Grange who had never called before, and though 
none of them, except Miss Bell Rowley, gained 
admittance, still the Holts were no longer regarded 
as out of the pale of civilized society. Miss Bell 
Rowley, with her natural audacity and disregard 
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of difficulties, contrived to force her way within 
the doors of the long sealed house, and promulgated 
in the presence of Sylvan Holt an invitation to his 
daughter to join her coming^f-age bbthnight party 
at Bransby Park. Margaret was startled, but the 
idea was fax from being disagreeable to her; and 
Bell, perceiving that, began ingeniously to smooth 
away all minor difficulties. 

*'You can come with Mrs. Joan Clervaux, 
who has promised me her company. 1 11 tell you 
what, you shall stay all night. Mrs. Joan will stay 
all night, and one room will do for you. We shall 
have the house full to the roof, for I am resolved 
to have a good thing, that all the valley shall talk 
of, while I am about it 1 " Bell was in earnest to 
get her will, and Margaret's excuses were very 
£Eiint, so at last Sylvan Holt said, **If you would 
like it, Maggie, go — Colonel Fielding can scarcely 
object." 

'* Colonel Fielding object 1 1 should think it quite 
time enough for him to dictate when he is master 1 ^ 
said Bell, sarcastically. ^^ Besides he will be 
asked to come himself, and then if he is afraid 
he will be there to look after you." 
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Margaret coloured idightlj at hearing Bell's 
impertinent insinuations^ and said she could not 
decide without first consulting Mrs. Joan Cler- 
vaux — "For you know that I have never 
been out to a large party in my life before,'* 
added she. 

"Then it is time you began, and if you are 
kept away I shall quarrel with somebody about 
it, for I see you would like to come," replied 
BelJ, and then she proceeded to draw a glowing 
picture of what was to take place on her birth- 
night. The supper, the band, the dancing, the 
decorations of the apartments, and the company 
that was to fill them, were all themes of her 
flowery descriptions. She told Margaret, by 
way of exciting her curiosity, that she could 
have no idea what a pretty scene a ball was 
until she had been at one, especially where 
everything was arranged as she intended it 
should^be, and the rooms were not overcrowded, 
as she intended they should not be. In the 
midst of her oration Sylvan Holt left the 
parlour, and then Bell, relieved from the awe 
of his presence, launched all the batteries of 
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her eloquence over Margaret to gain her promise 
there and then ; but Margaret was firm in 
only speaking conditionally. ^^ She should like 
to go if Mrs. Joan Clervaux would take her, 
and Colonel Fielding did not disapprove." 

'^Then rely upon me for making all right,** 
said Bell, exultant at having won an admission 
strong enough to work her end. Margaret little 
imagined what device her persistent visitor would 
pitch upon, or she would not have seen her 
depart so gladly. On leaving the Grange, the 
enterprising young lady rode straight to Holm 
Cottage and asked if Colonel Fielding were 
in-doors. On being told that he was, she sent 
in a message to say that she desired to see 
him on business of the utmost importance, and 
when he appeared, in a tone half-jest, half- 
earnest, she demanded to know whether he 
intended making a nun of Margaret Holt? 
The Colonel looked puzzled, as well he might, 
and required explanation, which Bell gave in 
the following terms. 

*' She wants to come to Bransby on my birth- 
day, and she says she dare not promise without 
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getting your leave first. She is thoroughly 
afraid of you, I can tell — I don't believe 
she dare say her soul's her own without 
meekly entreating your permission. Ha, ha!" 

Colonel Fielding ought to have remembered 
too well what Bell Rowley's tongue was, to 
attach any weight to what dropped from it, 
but ho certainly did feel chagrined that Mar- 
garet should hold him in dread, and he now 
replied with great hauteur and coldness — 

'* Tell her to please herself; I do not presume 
to wish that she should either go or stay away 
on my account 1" So Bell posted back to the 
Grange, and called out to Margaret through the 
parlour window — 

'^Colonel Fielding says you may do as you 
like about my party ; he cares nothing about it ; 
so, mind, I shall expect you with Mrs. Joan 
Clervaux." 

Bell, to do her justice, had no malicious 
intention in these travesties of plain speeches, 
only it was her way to be thus inexact, a way 
not seldom productive of mischief. She had not 
been gone ten minutes^ and Margaret was still 
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pondering in dismay on the words **He cares 
nothing about it,** when she saw Colonel Field- 
ing himself coming towards the house. He 
looked gloomy^ and was twirling his long black 
moustache^ a trick he had when anything 
disturbed him. At another time Margaret 
would have gone to meet him in the porch^ 
but now^ restrained by an indefinable sensation 
of chill and doubt^ she kept by the window, 
and as he passed by and glanced in^ she feigned 
to be occupied with the book in her lap. Since 
their engagement he had taken up the practice 
of walking in and out of the Grange as un- 
ceremoniously as if it were his own house, and 
so he now appeared unannounced before Mar- 
garet. She got up, shaking and changing 
colour — confirmation strong of the fear Bell 
Rowley had laid to his charge — and without 
either speaking their eyes met. 

"What have I done?" said Margaret, after 
a moment, for she read her accusation in his 
stem eyes. 

'* Bell Rowley has been up to me to ask my 
permission for you to go to Bransby : why not 
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have spoken to me yourself instead of nsing her 
for a mediator, as if I had shown myself a tyrant 
towards you?'* 

Margaret's cheek burned, and her eyes kindled 
passionately. 

**K you were a tyrant I would not need to 
ask anything of you," said she. 

Colonel Fielding had never been so near 
passionately loving Margaret Holt as he was 
now when she stood before him in a half-defiant 
attitude, looking at him out of her beautiful^ 
wide-open eyes with the courage and fierceness 
of a young pantheress; in fact, his tone and 
gaze had made what Jacky called "the black 
drop in her boil over." 

"I was mistaken, Margaret, and I beg you 
will forgive me," said he quite humbly; **I 
was pained to think you had misunderstood me 
so far as to be afraid of me." 

Margaret marched through the room twice 
or thrice with her proud young neck up and 
her cheek scarlet ; the idea that he could reproach 
her was a grievous humiliation. 

** If I had been afraid of you, I would never 
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have loved you^'' said she^ at last^ confronting 
him with an undaunted glance^ though her lips 
quivered and every limb shook with emotion. 
Colonel Fielding began to feel a keen^ stinging 
admiration for her^ and to think that his task 
of taming this impetuous young nature^ though 
more difficult, might be very sweet to him, 
much sweeter than he had ever dreamed. But 
if the idea pleased him and saved him from 
suffering just then, it did not save her, for when 
he least anticipated it she broke into a wild fit 
of weeping. He was so startled, and, if the 
truth must be told, so alarmed by her violence, 
that he could do nothing but entreat her to 
listen to him while he confessed how cruel he 
had been; but it was a long time before she 
would suffer herself to be pacified. When the 
spark of indignation was quite quenched in 
tears, and the fiush on her cheek had softened, 
^he began to look rather downcast and ashamed, 
and said, *^I did not know Bell Rowley was 
going to you at all; if she had given me time 
I meant to ask for myself." This deprecatory 
explanation gave Colonel Fielding an advantage 
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of wliich he was not slow to avail himself; he 
half rallied and half petted her until she felt 
as meek and happj as a naughty but forgiven 
child^ and asked, quite plaintively, "You are 
not grieved with me, then? Only tell me you 
are not grieved with me," as if she and not 
he were the aggressor. 

Colonel Fielding was only too glad to take 
the sunny moment of opportunity to assure her 
he was not. "Promise me, however,'' said he, 
"promise me that you never will be afraid of 
me, for I could not bear it." 

"I never will, unless you give me cause,"^ 
was the reply. 

"Then we axe quite friends again?" an 
Colonel Fielding stopped the trembling answer 
with a kiss of reconciliation, through wliich 
Margaret got her first glimpse of the bitter 
sweet of love. 

Peace being thus restored, they began to 
speak of the cause of their disagreement — ^to 
wit. Bell Rowley's party. Colonel Fielding said 
he was going himself, and that It would double 
his enjoyment to see her tliere; nay, without 
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her there would be no enjoyment for him ; and 
if Mrs. Joan Clervaux would chapenme her^ 
he should like her to go exceedingly. When 
it was all settled, Margaret felt more pleasure 
in the anticipation than any one could have sup- 
posed, and manifested an almost childish delight 
Mrs. Joan readily consented to take charge of 
her when appealed to, and approved of her going 
to Bransby, so Bell Rowley had the trium- 
phant reflection before her, that on her birth- 
night she should be able to show to assem- 
bled Mirkdale, the secluded maiden of Wild- 
wood Grange whom everybody was longing 
to see and know since the afiray with the 
robbers, when by her valour and promptitude^ 
as the gossips put it, she had saved the life 
of her lover* Nobody was better pleased than 
Jacky when she heard that her mistress was 
going to have **a bit o' pleasuring like other 
young lasses.'' 

^' My bonnie, she 11 beat 'em all for real beauty," 
said the servant, with enthusiasm ; '^ an' what 
suld she like to wear? She shaU be fu' as braw 
as any." 
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Margaret laughed and suggested '' white satin 
and pearls^" though at that date such vanities 
seemed as utterly unattainable to her as if she 
had wished for a robe of cloud gossamer and a 
tiara of stars out of heaven. 

^'Then white satin an' pearls sal it be!" 
replied Jacky, decisively. " Where money 's plenty 
gear 's no' scarce." 

**Why, Jacky^ you are surely gone daft!" 
cried her mistress. ^ Can we buy white satin and 
pearls at Middlemoor ? " 

'^ Jacky's heard tell o' sic a place as London^^ 
returned the old servant, significantly; ^^Lady 
Frances and Philip Langland's wife, they had 
Aeir gowns fra' there: if I try i' my mem'ry 1 11 
ha' f name o' t' vara place @iow — ^Madame-Some'at 
it was." 

^' Don't talk so wildly, Jacky ! Who would send 
to London for a gown for me ? " Margaret asked. 

** Why Sylvan Holt, my master, wad, an' Colonel 
Fielding wad, else he does na' deserve you. An' 
if Jacky has any say left, white satin wi' pearls sal 
her bonnie wear to Bransby Park ball, trust me^ 
baim, for that.'* 

K 2 
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Margaret in reality cared very little what her 
dress might be, but Jacky, fally determined that 
she should look as *^ braw as any,** took the first 
opportunity of telling her master what she had 
expressed a fancy for, and the result was the 
sending off to town of one of Margaret's best 
fitting garments with a liberal order for the white 
satin and several other robes, more suitable to the 
heiress of Abbeymeads and Rushfall and Colonel 
Fielding's future wife than to Sylvan Holt's wild 
young daughter. Also there came through the 
hands of Mistress Tibbie Ryder a small box, on 
opening which were discovered lying in dainty 
ruby velvet an exquisite set of pearl ornaments. 
Margaret blushed with pleasure at the sight: 
** For me ! are these for me ? " cried she, turning to 
her father, who was watching her with amusement 
and surprise. Sylvan Holt said nothing, but 
Colonel Fielding, who was also sitting by, asked 
her if she were fond of jewellery. The question 
seemed to be put with an ulterior meaning, and 
Margaret paused over it for a moment without 
answering, but at last said,' ^' I like to look at 
anything beautiful." And then one after another 
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she lifted the pretty gauds from their nests — 
bracelets, necklace, ear-drops, brooch, and band 
and pins for her hair — and held them up for 
admiration. She naturally thought they were her 
father's present, and it was her way when anyone 
gave her anything to offer a kiss, by way of thanks, 
so having satisfied herself with admiring the 
ornaments she ran to give him her customary 
duty ; but Sylvan Holt, who was now, spite of 
himself, beginning to feel a peevish satisfaction in 
her happiness, put her off, saying, he had nothing 
to do with such trumpery, she must thank the 
Colonel and not him. Margaret coloured, but did 
not oflfer to transfer her homage. " Did you have 
them made for me ? It was very kind of you," said 
she, with her beautiful shy look ; ** I like them 
extremely." Colonel Fielding caressed his mous- 
tache, and enjoying her confusion, asked leave to 
try if the bracelets fitted. Margaret held out her 
wrist, and the bracelet being clasped round it, the 
Colonel kissed her hand before relinquishing 
it, and seemed to think himself well recompensed. 
Although the costly ornaments were his own 
free will offering to Margaret, Colonel Fielding 
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liked her best as he had first seen her — unique in 
her unadorned simplicity and natural refinement ; 
he felt jealous of the approach of any common* 
place vanities and frivolities lest they should sweep 
ofi^ the bloom from his flower^ which, though it had 
grown up wild on the moor, was more beautiful 
and fragrant than many a choice hot-house plant; 
and yet he had not been able to deny himself the 
pleasure of giving her the pearls. Margaret was 
oven more delighted by his gift than he knew, for 
she had an inkling of his real sentiments, and it 
showed her what she had not seen before— that she 
was gaining a certain power and influence with 
her hero, since ho would yield his judgment to 
gratify her innocent whim. This knowledge might 
have been dangerous in the hands of some women, 
but it was not so in hers ; she became '^ sweet as 
summer," soft as the south-west winds in her 
humours ; perhaps the Colonel would have liked a 
little tyranny or a little caprice to spice the sweet 
monotony of his wooing, but Margaret, after that 
one lover's quarrel recorded above, never chafed any 
more, and grew almost dove-like for gentleness, 
so that Jacky sometimes said she ^' hardlings knews 
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her." She never gave him the opportunity of being 
offended or took offence herself; and to what- 
ever was proposed in which she was concerned 
she always gave her unqualified consent — with 
one solitary exception that is — an exception to be 
touched upon again hereafter. 
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CHAPTER XL 



A RETREAT. 



Thebe was an interval of ten days to elapse 
before Bell Rowley's coming-of-age party, which 
was fixed to take place on the twenty-seventh 
of October — ^long enough for a thousand mis- 
chances to happen — and one did happen of a 
very grievous and disappointing character to 
Margaret This was Colonel Fielding's travelling 
northwards, and being, in consequence, prevented 
from assisting at it. Margaret could not see 
any adequate reason for his going to Manselands 
just at that juncture, and tried to prevail on him 
to delay his journey until a few days later ; but, 
though he expressed himself sorry to disappoint 
her, he told her, in a rather imperious manner, 
that it was impossible — ^he must go immediately. 
And accordingly he set off. 
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Although Margaret was left in ignorance of 
his reasons for quitting Mirkdale at the moment 
he did^ we need not be so. The fact was that 
Colonel Fielding, as many other feeling and con- 
scientious men might have been tempted to do 
in like circumstances^ was only beating a politic 
retreat; but he could not offer this explanation 
of his sudden movement to Margaret Holt He 
had gone over one evening to dine at Bransby 
Park, and in the drawing-room before dinner. 
Bell Rowley came to him in high glee and bade 
him guess what old friend of his had promised 
to come to her party. The Colonel guessed half 
a score of his male acquaintances, until, at last, 
she told him it was not a gentleman but a lady — 
it was Frances Stanley that had been — Mrs. 
Grant Hamilton that was. 

Colonel Fielding began to fret his moustache 
and said, " Indeed, and how was she now ? and 
Mr. Grant Hamilton how was he — better or 
worse in health?" Bell replied that she was 
quite strong again, but he was so bad since his 
last paralytic attack that he could not speak 
intelligibly, and that he had to be wheeled &om 
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room to room in his chair — and that her derotion 
to him was beautiful; everybody said she was 
an angel of goodness. Colonel Fielding turned 
away from his informant with a profound sigh^ 
and during the whole evening he was so tad- 
turn and abstracted^ that both Sir Thomas and 
Lady Rowley asked repeatedly if he were 
ilL 

The next morning he rode up to the Grange 
and annoimced to Margaret that he must go to 
Manselands forthwith. He was hurried and con- 
fused^ and she was so grieved and astonished that 
neither had much to say^ and they separated in 
a hasty manner5 as if they were mutually annoyed 
or offended. Just as he left the house the carrier 
arrived^ bearing the box which had come from 
town containing Margaret's white dress. Jacky^ 
impatient to see her " look grand," would not 
be satisfied until she had made her try it on^ and 
as her young mistress was much too troubled to 
contend with her, she was presently equipped as 
for the ball, and was certainly of as beautiful and 
stately presence as any young maiden could be. 
Jacky retired a pace or two off to admire the 
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general effect^ and raised her clasped hands in 
an ecstacy of delight 

" Your father must see you, Marg'ret 1 Do go 
down in t' parlour, he '11 be rare an' pleased," cried 
she, and then she added in a whisper, as if afiraid 
of what she was saying, " Oh, bairn, but you are 
like yon picture i' master's closet; just the 
same lily proud neck, and just t' same sweet e'en." 

Margaret uttered a passionate exclamation, and 
began to drag off her rich dress with a violence 
that threatened its destruction, tmtil Jacky stayed 
her hand by force and called out loud — 

'^ Master, come an' see how grand Margaret is 
r her white satin gown an' t' Colonel's bonnie pearl 
ornaments!" 

''How can you be so foolish, Jacky? Let me 
alone!" said her young nustress, with angry 
petulance, but as her &ther at the servant's 
summons came to the stairs foot to look at her she 
went out of her room upon the landing to show 
herself. Such a fair, bright picture she was 
against the dusky back ground of wainscot ; 
such a &ir, bright picture as once daily haunted 
Wildwood Grange. 
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Probably Sylvan Holt saw In his daughter 
the same striking resemblance to her mother's 
portrait as Jacky had done^ for after eyeing her 
daring a minute or two he was retreating without 
having uttered a word^ when Colonel Fielding 
suddenly re-appeared in the hall ; he had repented 
of his hasty leave-takings and was come back for 
a few more words of explanation. 

^^Look here, Colonel," said Sylvan Holt, and 
advancing quickly he caught one beautiful 
glimpse of Margaret as she ran out of sight 

"Come down, Margaret; you look like the 
proud young princess in the fairy talel" cried 
the Colonel, charmed by the momentary vision. 

But Margaret was coy, and would not "If 
I were cither princess or fairy I should lay my 
commands upon you to stay over the Bransby 
party" retorted she ; and then shutting her door, 
she bade Jacky help her off' with her finery, for 
all her anticipated pleasure in the ball was gone. 

Jacky encouraged her, but, as in duty bound, 
she railed at Colonel Fielding for his capricious- 
ness and uncertainty. "But never mind, my 
bonnie," she added, by way of consolation; 
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''you '11 ha' more liberty wi'out him. May be 
he'd not ha' letten you dance wi' this one an' 
that one." 

"Dance, Jackyl" exclaimed her mistress; 
^'you are forgetting that I don't know a single 
step^ and that I never saw a dancer in my life 
except that little girl who comes with the gipsy 
fiddler, and does some grotesque figures on a piece 
of board." 

*'An' that's true!" said Jacky, in dismay. 
" But to go to a ball an' no dance! did ever any- 
body hear tell o' sic a thing? Why, I could ha' 
gi'en you a lesson myself, if we had but thowt 
on it i' time ; there wasn't a lassie i' Mirkdale 
could foot it better than Jacky afore she got 
stifi* an' cranky in her limbs. No dance! Oh, 
but you must fend to dance somehow 1" 

Margaret did not dare smile, for Jacky was 
extremely proud of her youthful accomplishments, 
and very touchy when they were called in 
question, but she said she believed there were 
new steps and hew dances come up since her 
day. Perhaps there were, the servant admitted, 
perhaps there were, but nothing to match the 
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old ones. " Why, marry, to see *em now they 
might ha' gristle for bone i' their silly legs I'' 
said she, with asperity; ^^it's daft-like dancing 
now-a-daysl a trail an' a boo an' a curchy — 
that's all 1 Why i' my dancing days it was wha' 
could loup the highest* There was Michael Flox 
at t' miU— " 

**Yes, Jacky, but you shall tell me about 
Michael Flox another time, I am dressed now 
to go down : put that white thing out of sight ; " 
and Margaret accordingly descended to the sum- 
mer parlour where Colonel Fielding was im- 
patiently waiting for her, 

*'Are you come back to tell me you haye 
changed your mind again ? " said she, hopefully. 

**No, Margaret; I have not come for that 
purpose," replied the Colonel; *'I only came 
to have a little more talk with you before I go 
. into the North — I thought you might feel I 
was leaving you suddenly and without due 
explanation." 

" I did feel it so, but if you miut go that is 
reason sufficient for me. You know how much 
better I shoidd like the party if you were there." 
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The Colonel had not wavered in his first 
intention, and he did not waver now, though 
Margaret's eyes sought his with a pleading 
wistfulness. He dare not meet Frances Stanley 
under his present circumstances, and he acknow- 
ledged to himself he] dare not> so he said 
lightly that he hoped Margaret would not enjoy 
the ball over much without him, for absolutely 
he could not go. His selfishness pleased Margaret, 
though she did retort that, notwithstanding his 
absence, she should be as happy as ever she could, 
and before he left her for the second time that 
day they were on terms of perfect agreement. 
He could travel to Manselands out of reach of pain 
in company with an easy conscience, and Margaret 
could anticipate her party, if not with such 
intense pleasure, at least without self-reproach. 

But when Bell Rowley heard of Colonel Field- 
ing's secession she declared that there was no 
faith in man, and Mrs. Joan Clervaux, who knew 
what cause to assign for it, was more gravely 
troubled. She probed Margaret to discover if 
she had any suspicion of the reason, but Margaret 
told her frankly, ^^He said that he must abso* 
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lately leave for a few days to go to Manselands^ 
and I did not wish to know why.** 

Mrs. Joan reflected that it was perhaps as 

« 

well that he should get out of the way; but she 
thought at the same time^ that it was wrong in 
him to marry a dear girl like her Gipsy while 
the mere name of another woman moved him 
so powerfully. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BELL ROWLEY'S BALL. 

*^ Why was Bell Rowley going to have a coming- 
of-age party as if she were a son and heir ? was 
there not young Tom?" Mirkdale had asked^ 
derisively, when the afiair was first promulgated ; 
but, nevertheless, everybody with one consent 
thankfully accepted her invitation, whether for 
the select dinner or for the miscellaneous gather- 
ing afterwards. 

Mrs. Joan Clervaux and Margaret Holt were 
amongst the number of those invited to dine and 
stay the night; and as they reached Bransby 
early, by desire. Bell would go up with them 
to their room to expatiate on the complete- 
ness and success of all her arrangements. But 
chiefly she went to see Margaret's dress, because 
she had heard through her own maid and Jaques 
what an elegant and expensive one it wasj and 
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ever since she had been haunted with the fear 
that it might eclipse her own. When Jaques had 
spread it forth npon the bed for her inspection^ 
she exclaimed in astonishment at its richness and 
beauty, but said that for herself she preferred 
rather more colour, and so she was going to wear 
a full rose satin. Catching a glimpse of the pearl 
ornaments, she asked where they came from, 
and as Margaret looked embarrassed, she said, 
^^Ahl she could guess, they were a present 
from somebody I and had not somebody behaved 
very badly in running away to Scotland just 
then?" 

Margaret tried to feel indifferent, and to look so, 
but she wyithed under Bell's impertinent raillery^ 
and was excessively glad when the arrival of a 
heavy travelling carriage, which seemed to have 
come from a distance, obliged her to descend and 
welcome a second party of guests. 

It was a pleasant room with a good look-out 
over the park that had been assigned to Mrs. 
Joan Clervaux and Margaret; and while Jaques 
was unpacking they sat by the window, and 
through the gathering dimness of the October 
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twilight watched the driying up to the door of 
carriage after carriage^ all of which disgorged 
two or three, and in some instances, four or five 
yisitors. Out of one was lifted a lame paralytic 
gentleman, cm seeing whom Mrs. Joan exclaimed, 
"There is poor Mr. Grrant Hamilton — how 
wretchedly ill he looks!" Margaret expressed 
surprise that he should leave home in his condi- 
tion for such an occasion, and was told that 
he had always been fond of society and that now 
lie seemed more so than ever ; perhaps he tried to 
get away from the contemplation of his own 
miseries, Mrs. Joan said. And was that lady 
who had got out of the carriage after him hi» 
wife? Margaret asked. Yes, she was his wife* 
Then Margaret wanted to know why she had 
married him — ^was he always like that? Mrs. 
Joan told her. No; he was always a singular 
man and a man in bad health, but his paralytic 
seizure was recent, and his wife was very devoted 
to him in his helplessness. 

There was a busy noise in the house of^rvahta 
going from place to place, carrying luggage to the 
owners' rooms and advancing the preparations in 
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the ball-room. Before the dressing-bell rang 
Fanny Rowley came and fetched Margaret to 
look at the decorations^ which were really pretty 
^md in good taste; there were only one or two 
scattered lights in the room^ but sufficient to 
show how good the effect woidd be when it was 
all illuminated. The temporary orchestra was 
raised in a recess formed by a deep embayed 
window draperied with crimson ; there were abun- 
dant festoons of evergreens and flower-pots bedded 
in moss on brackets against the wainscot^ and 
wax candles innumerable in the chandelier 
pendant from the ceiling; the seats also were 
covered with crimson and the polished oak floor 
was chalked in the most orthodox designs. 
Fanny could scarcely stay her feet from capering 
over it there and then^ but the entrance of the 
musicians^ who had just arrived and come to place 
their instruments in the orchestra, was a signal for 
Margaret and her to retire. Margaret went back 
up stairs to Mrs. Joan quite pleased with what she 
had seen. ** Oh 1 if Colonel Fielding had only 
been here, how I should have enjoyed itl" 
thought she with a sigh ; but the stir and novelty 
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were an agreeable exciteiaent to her which even 
his absence could not take awaj. 

Jaques now announced her preparations made 
to dress Margaret for her first ball ; and Mrs. 
Joan, who had in her absence put on her own 
black velvet and point lace, sat by to direct and 
superintend the process. She was desirous that 
her young favourite should look her loveliest that 
night, not for her own sake only, but because 
reports of her appearance, style, and manner, w Ae 
certain to travel to Manselands, and she was 
aware that in that quarter there prevailed an 
unjust and unworthy impression against her. 
Though so wholly unaccustomed to general 
society, Margaret had not any awkward nervous- 
ness to overcome ; she was shy, indeed, but her 
shyness took the disguise of a quietly proud 
demeanour which sat upon her well ; and though 
she was always still and silent among strangers, 
the brilliant intelligence of her countenance 
showed that her reserve was that of girlish 
modesty and not of dulness. Jaques put forth all 
her taste and skill in attiring her — ^first in tressing 
up her luxuriant hair more in accordance with the 
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then fashion^ and afterwards in arranging the 
delicate broad folds of the white dress which 
Margaret's height and grace of shape showed to 
the best advantage. But where liberal nature had 
done so much art could do but little, and yery 
soon the waiting woman desisted from her labours, 
exclaiming with genuine fervour of admiration, 
" She looks beautiful any way and every way; it's 
a real pride and pleasure to behold her." 

* Mrs. Joan thought so too, but Margaret did not 
feel to care much for their praises, because die 
only eyes in which she would have delighted to 
shine were not there to commend her. 

They were rather late in descending to the 
drawing-room, and when they entered they found 
a large party already assembled. Mrs. Joan 
Clervaux was personally known to most of those 
present, but Margaret was a perfect stranger, and 
a low whisper of admiration and inquiry greeted 
her appearance. ''What a glorious young 
creature, who is she? " ''What a lovely girl,*' " A 
goddess, by Jove," were some of the remarks, and 
Bell Rowley had to do a round of explanation^ 
for those who came from beyond Mirkdale had 
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never heard of Sylvan Holt or his daughter; 
Bell ever after alluded to Margaret as ''a girl 
whom the men admired," meaning thereby to 
depreciate her beauty as only winning the suf- 
firages of the inferior sex of judges. Margaret 
was unconscious of exciting any unusual reikark, 
and dropping quietly into the low chair which 
Fanny Rowley had risen to offer her, drew a little 
steady composure from a few minutes' serious 
contemplation of her bouquet, and then let her eyes 
wander over the various groups scattered about 
the handsome apartment 

And first she noticed in his wheeled chair near 
the fire the crippled gentleman whom she had 
seen carried in from his carriage. He was a 
pallid, scared looking man with a large, prominent 
brow, and a thin sprinkling of grey hair on the 
bock and sides of his head. Sir Thomas Rowley 
was listening deferentially to his laboured and 
difficult attempts to describe some changes that he 
had been making on his Derbyshire properly, 
dose beside him sat his wife — a fair satinnddnned 
woman, blonde, lovely, with plaintive eyes 
(Heaven knows what tears ineffectual had done to 
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dim them), soft brown hair, abundant, waving 
over a brow that onght to have been calm but 
which had a troubled shadow upon it, a close- 
folded mouth, very loveable, very tender, and an 
expression of extreme sweetness and candour. 
She spoke but little, and when she did speak, it 
was in a low voice, such as everyone felt must 
accompany those eyes; sometimes she prompted 
her husband or explained what he wished to 
convey, and not seldom, he, with querulous annoy- 
ance, insisted on repeating the words over again in 
his painful stammering fashion. These two were 
Frances Stanley and her husband — Colonel 
Fielding's Frances Stanley. 

Setting aside poor Mr. Hamilton, Bell Rowley 
had collected together some very pleasant people 
for her dinner-party. There was Captain Craw- 
f urd, who had nothing besides his pay and had not 
distinguished himself in his profession at all, and 
who therefero made it the business of life to be 
usefully agreeable ; to dance and flirt well, to talk 
brilliantly or be silent judiciously, as the occasion 
prompted. There was Wilfred Deane, a man 
whose origin nobody knew, who had travelled 
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all the world over, slaughtering lions, tigers, 
elephants, bears, and other such small deer, and 
who had lately settled down in Mirkdale with 
a pretty wife, young enough to be his daughter, 
who seemed to love him for the same cause as 
Desdemona loved Othello, '* for the perils he had 
passed." Besides these there were the three 
Johnstones — Sir Edward and his two sons. Sir 
Edward was an old navy man, and both his boys he 
had bred to the sea ; handsome boys they were, 
much more liberally endowed by nature than by 
fortune, and favorites wherever they appeared. 
And to match them there were the two accom- 
plished Miss Ogilvies and their widowed mother- 
Mrs. General Ogilvie as she styled herself. 

Then as makeweights or foils to all these 
agreeable people there were the Standish family — 
father, mother, and only son. Mrs. Standish was 
a large imposing woman who dressed very 
magnificently, and Mr. Standish was a little 
insignificant man to look at, who spoke often in 
Parliament though never to any purpose, and was 
in the habit of regarding himself as one of the 
main props of the constitutional government of his 
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country. Their son Simon was a smaller and 
feebler copy of his father in person^ while numdl j 
he was imbued with his mother's heavy pon^osiiy ; 
a more utterly foolish and vacant young man did 
not exist, yet as heir to Rookwood Manor and 
other considerable estates in the northern part of 
the county, he was taught to consider himself a 
very influential and important personage ; so, at 
least, it appeared from the deference paid to him 
by the two Ogilvie girls and Bell Rowley, who 
had decoyed him to a table littered with prints, and 
were extolling him most lavishly and injudiciously 
on his talent for caricature ; already he was top- 
heavy with the weight of his own greatness, 
and a very little more self-conceit would make 
him absolutely intolerable even to his adulators. 

The party sat down one and twenty to dinner. 
It was Margaret's good fortune to be taken in by 
the younger of the Johnstone sons, a frank- 
hearted merry lad, who, it turned out, had been 
at the same school as Martin Carew before they 
had chosen their professions ; so they had a ready- 
made theme for conversation, and Margaret found 
the stately ceremonial of a great dinner nmch less 
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tedious and wearisome than she had anticipated; 
in fact, she liked the glitter and hum, and general 
air of luxurious enjoyment exceedingly. But it 
was not the dinner that was to be the grand affair 
of the night, and most of the young people were 
naturally anxious to get it over and begin 
dancing. It was nine o'clock, however, before 
they escaped from the dining-room, and Lady 
Bowley and her daughters had not a moment's 
repose to cool their heated faces before the people 
invited for the ball began to arrive. Mrs. Joan 
Clervaux and Margaret retired quietly up-stairs, 
and sat by their bed-room fire for half-an hour ; 
Mrs. Joan would gladly have stayed longer, and 
have taken a comfortable re&eshing nap, but 
Margaret was eager not to lose any part of the — 
to her novel scene, and coaxed her out of her 
sleepiness back to the drawing-room. Young 
Harry Johnstone was lying in wait at the stairs- 
ibot to engage Margaret for the first dance, and 
received her assurance that she could not dance 
with perfect incredulity. 

'^ Oh 1 you are making fun," persisted he ; 
'^ you are not a quaker are you ? " 
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Margaret laughed^ and said^ No^ she was not a 
qnaker^ but she had never learnt to dance ; where- 
upon Hany Johnstone declared that he con- 
sidered a girl in a very dangerous way who had 
been so neglected^ and volunteered to teach her 
himself^ but Margaret declined to make an 
exhibition of her awkwardness^ and retired with 
Mrs. Joan to a quiet comer near the orchestra 
from which she could see everything without 
being much seen herself^ and the disappointed 
young sailor went off and consoled himself with 
Panny Rowley instead. 

It was a pretty sight, almost a bit of fairy-land, 
Margaret thought at first, but presently the room 
filled so that it was not easy to obtain a view of 
the whole line of dancers. There were amongst 
the guests some persons of distinguished appear- 
ance, and many of rank and wealth, but there 
were also others of whom Bell Rowley whispered 
that you had better not ask who they were, for 
though they dressed well and looked well, they 
were just nobody at all. Margaret saw Mr. 
Paley with his chin in the air, and little parson 
Wilmot dancing as briskly as anybody ; then she 
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recognised in a laughing lady dressed all in bridal 
white that Bertha Leven who was of the party to 
Deepgyll^ and who had since been married to 
Mr. Barlow. She, perhaps, regretted a little 
having to sit so still while all the other young 
people were dancing and gay, and she certainly 
regretted a good deal the absence of Colonel 
Fielding; many gentlemen were introduced to 
her as partners, who had to be reiused, and Bell 
Rowley at last came and made lament over her, 
saying she was sure that somebody had forbidden 
her to dance« Margaret denied this charge with 
energy, which only made Bell assert the fact or 
falsehood all the more positively ; and she commu- 
nicated to several persons who, struck by Mar- 
garet's beauty, asked for an introduction, that she 
was engaged to Colonel Fielding, who, not being 
able to come to the ball himself, had ordered her 
not to dance. This prompted many to entreat 
her to infringe the supposed tyrannical command 
until she was tired of reiterating, " I don't dance," 
and more emphatically on being pressed, " I 
cannot dance." She was left in peace at last, 
and for half an hour before supper she had an 
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tmintermpted opportunity for watching the gay 
scene of movement^ and of listening to the reall j 
inspiriting and lively music. Mrs. Joan showed 
an exemplary patience in sitting by her^ and 
answering her manifold questions as to who this 
was and who that was, and giving her opinion 
on the personal peculiarities of those who were 
more conspicuous than the general throng. 

^'I think," said Margaret, ^^that Mrs. Grrant 
Hamilton is the most beautiful woman in the 
room — do;i't you, Mrs. Joan ? " 

Mrs. Joan thought her very lovely still. *' But 
I remember her as a girl, and then she certainly 
was an exquisite creature," added she ; '^ and she 
was as good as she is beautiful." 

Mrs. Grant Hamilton was standing not far 
from them at the time they were speaking of 
her. She was apparently searching in the crowd 
for some one whom she could not discover, 
for after a few minutes she came to Mrs. Joan 
and said in a low, eager tone, — 

^'Lady Rowley tells me that the girl who 
is to be Hupert Fielding's wife is here : can you 
point her out to me, Mrs. Joan ? " 
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Margaret overheard the question^ and a rosy 
blush dyed her face; she was seated beyond 
her old friend^ leaning back^ and almost hidden 
by the sweep of the window drapery, so that 
Mrs. Hamilton did not see her until she 
had spoken, and then the confused, flickering 
eyes that met hers with a half smile in them 
answered her inquiry. Her own pallid cheek 
flushed for a moment, and with a gracious inclina- 
tion of her head she apologized for her inquisitive- 
ness, adding by way of explanation that Rupert 
Fielding was a very old firiend of hers, and she 
was interested in whatever concerned him. 
She looked long and earnestly in Margaret's face, 
as if she sought to read her character therein^ 
and then passing round to a seat in the recess 
beside her she said — 

'* You will let me know you a little, my dear, 
will you not ? ^ 

Margaret was charmed by the persuasive 
softness of her voice and manner, and though 
she blushed under the close scrutiny to which 
she was subjected, she replied with her quiet 
^^Yes," and made room for Mrs. Hamilton on 
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the couch beside her. Mrs. Joan Clervaux 
took the opportunity of her young friend's having 
gained another companion to make a tour amongst 
the dowagers in the drawing-room^ for though 
she would much rather this meeting had never 
taken place^ since it had taken place^ she thought 
it would develope more safely in her absence than 
her presence^ and with less risk of dangerous 
allusion to old times. When she was gone Mrs. 
Hamilton^ still with her soft searching eyes on 
Margaret's face^ began to say^ '^ I saw you before 
dinner, and some one said you were the daughter 
of Sylvan Holt of Wildwood, but I want to know 
your Christian name — I have a theory of favorite 
names — Will you tell what is yours ? " 

They call me Margaret." 

Margaret/' repeated Mrs. Hamilton, in a 
lingering voice ; " and does Rupert Fielding call 
you Margaret or has he a pet name for you ? " 

" He always calls me Margaret, too." There 
was an expression indescribably touching in 
Mrs. Hamilton's eyes ; Margaret could not under- 
stand the painful, aching sensation it gave her ; 
she thought if she had looked at them long the 
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tears wquld have risen to her own, and felt 
intuitively that this woman, so gentle, so 
beautiful, so charming, had suffered profoundly. 

*^ And what name do you give him ? " Mrs. 
Hamilton asked. 

Margaret seemed rather startled by this ques- 
tion, and hesitated before answ^ing it ; and it was 
in a rather subdued and blushing way that she 
replied at last, *^ I never call him anything 
but Colonel Fielding." 

Mrs. Hamilton sighed very softly: she was^ 
thinking what equality could there be between 
this beautiful child and her noble Rupert, and. 
perhaps the thought, though she would never have 
allowed it even to herself, was not without a 
soothing satisfaction to her. 

The ball-room was thinning now, and some- 
one said, supper was going on in the dining-room'^ 
but Margaret and Mrs. Hamilton stayed some: 
little time longer undisturbed, till Harry Johnstone 
came and asked Margaret if supper were tabooed 
as well as dancing, and led her away, while Sir 
Everard offered his arm to Mrs. Hamilton. 
They were' separated by nearly the whole 
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length of the table, but being seated at opposite 
sides their eyes often met Frances Stanley's 
old power of fiiscination was not gone, for 
Margaret was subdued to her gentle influence 
already, and was only impatient for supper to 
be ended that she might rejoin her. But when 
Harry Johnstone took her back to her post 
of observation by the orchestra, though she had 
«een Mrs. Hamilton leave the table before her, 
fihe could now discover her nowhere; she asked 
Fanny Rowley if she knew where she was, and 
Fanny, having made diligent inquiry, returned 
and told her that, as Mr. Hamilton also was gone 
from the drawing-room, she supposed they had 
retired. Margaret was disappointed, and when 
Mrs. Joan presently found her out, and said 
with a disguised yawn that Bell Rowley intended 
to keep up the dancing until daylight, she pro- 
posed that they should leave the- ball-room, as 
many of th« guests were already doing, and go 
to bed. Mrs. Joan was only too glad to accede, 
«o they made their escape quietly up-stairs. 

To reach their room they had to pass down 
a long corridor, at the end of which was a window 
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uncurtained and deeply sunk in the walL There 
was a beautiful moonlight shining through^ and 
Mrs. Hamilton was sitting there just as she 
had left the supper table. Mrs. Joan wished 
her good-night, and proceeded to her apartment^ 
but Margaret lingered behind, on the plea of 
admiring the silent wildness of the night landscape 
without. The ground was much broken there- 
abouts, and heavy masses of shadow lay along 
xmder clumps of forest trees, and the mysterious 
borders of a distant plantation. 

" If you are up early to-morrow, let us have 
a walk together through that wood," said Mrs. 
Hamilton; " it is many years since I have been 
there, but it used to be the loveliest spot. Will 
you go?" Margaret promised she would, and 
suffered Mrs. Hamilton to put her arm round 
her and draw her down upon the window-seat 
beside her. ^^My love, you are taller tjian I 
am, tell me how old you are," sajdfe»he, passing 
one of her white caressing hands over Margaret's 
hair. 

*^ I was seventeen last May." 

^'Seventeen! What pretty pearls these are. 

M 2 
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I always liked pearls better than any other 
ornaments ; " and the soft fingers went wandering 
from necklace to eardrop, and from eardrop 
to broach, and from broach to bracelet, with a 
lingering sense of pleasure in touching what Rupert 
Fielding loved. 

*^ lie gave them to me," saiid Margaret, with a 
shy pride. 

"Did he? I thought they were like his 
choice. But wliy is he gone into Scotland just 
now ? Bell Rowley said I should meet him 
here; we have never met since his return from 
India." 

" And you knew him before ? I will tell him 
how disappointed you were ; I thought ho was 
coming too, until a few days back, when some- 
tliin/:^ obliged him to go immediately to Manse- 
lands — I don't know what." 

The sh'ght fingers playing with Margaret's 
hair quivered. 

" Perliaps, love, you had better not say any- 
tliiii^ about my being disappointed — he has most 
likely forgotten me; we were young then, you 
know." 
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Margaret's mind was too unsuspicious to see 
the reality of that old long ago spoken of with 
such regretful tenderness. 

"You were like Martin Carew and me. If 
Martin were my brother I could not be fonder 
of him than I am," said she. " But I don't think 
after ever so many years he would miss a chance 
of seeing me ; I know I should be cut to. the heart 
if he did." 

Perhaps Mrs. Hamilton was cut to the heart 
too. 

"I like to see that vehemence in you, Mar- 
garet," said she. " Do you mind my telling you 
that I thought you rather cold at first." 

Margaret coloured. 

"Did you think me cold?" said she. "Oh, 
I hope I am not ! I know I do not feel cold to 
those I love." 

" But you are afraid, perhaps, of showing how 
strongly and deeply you feel? You are very 
shy and proud, are you not ? or am I mistaken. 
I will tell you why I think so ; because, though 
you are so soon to marry Colonel Fielding, you 
say you do not call him by his name." 
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He never bade me do so," replied Margaret 
Let me hear how it sounds &om your \vpi 
say it — .^Rupert'" — and unconsciously in prompting 
Margaret she gave to the name a teindemess of 
tone^ no doubt once familiar in his ears; but 
Margaret would not repeat it ; she laughed and 
blushed^ and said^ No ; he must give her leave first. 
She had never made a confidante of any one be- 
fore, but Mrs. Hamilton hovered about the theme 
until she had elicited some of her inmost 
thoughts : the time favoured such talk, and 
Margaret scarcely knew how far she had gone 
in her confession imtil her companion said, 
*^ Tell me all, child ; I like to hear your fond 
enthusiasm, and to see how happy you are.*^ 
Then she stopped short, and when urged ta 
speak on, she replied with sudden reserve, "I 
would rather not talk about myself any more. 
It is so silly.'* 

Mrs. Hamilton had taken one of Margaret's 
hands in hers, as she listened to the details of 
past scenes and words so trivial and unmeaning, 
except to those who love, but now with a 
gentle pressure she laid it down, and said — 
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*^You are right, child; such feelmgs are too 
sacred for the intrusion of idle curiosity. But 
mine was no idle curiosity, believe me, but a 
very sincere interest in you as Rupert Fielding's 
future wife. I cannot tell you how glad, 
how very glad, I am that I have seen you 
— seen that you are worthy of his love." 

Margaret said, *^0h no; she could not be 
that — ^look how ignorant she was — how different 
from other girls ? " 

** Rupert Fielding has chosen well — well and 
wisely," replied Mrs. Hamilton, in a tone of 
suppressed feeling. *^ Oh, child, what men 
love in us is not our skill in this or that 
accomplishment, or our cleverness, or even our 
beauty ; it is something deeper and better than 
any of these — I cannot tell you what — they 
love because they love; because their fate and 
the woman of all women, their other half, is 
come." 

Margaret never theorized, and now she heard 
Mrs. Hamilton speaking with but a vague com- 
prehension of what she said. Response in the 
same strain she could make none. 
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" I have no merit towards him unless it be 
that I do love him," was all she said, but it 
was with an intensity that made Mrs. Hamilton 
thrill, it recalled so forcibly what she had once 
felt herself, what once she might as frankly and 
as innocently have acknowledged. They were 
both silent for a little, the sounds of the merry 
dance music in the ball-room filling up the 
pause, then Mrs. Hamilton whispered — 

^^ There is some one coming up-stairs, dear ; 
you had better leave me now, but remember 
our walk in the morning. May I kiss you?" 
and as Margaret bent towards her, she pressed 
her lips to her brow, then they said good-night 
and separated. 

Margaret found Mrs. Joan Clervaux and 
Jacques sleepily awaiting her arrival, but Mrs. 
Joan had to keep up for full half an hour 
longer to listen to her favourite's praises of 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

^^She is captivating," Margaret said, with 
girlish enthusiasm ; ^^ Oh, if I were a man she 
is exactly the woman* I should love! Did you 
know, Mrs. Joan, that she was once great 
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friends with Colonel Fielding, and she expected 
to see him here to-night ? I wish he had stayed, 
she would have been so glad." 

" Did she tell you so, Gipsy, or did you only 
fancy it ? Colonel Fielding is not to everybody 
so great a heto as he is to you." 

"She talked of no one else, and seemed 
very disappointed. She had not seen him since 
he went out to India — and how long is that 
ago?" 

*^ Ten years or more. But never mind poor 
Mrs. Hamilton now ; let Jaques undress you, and 
tell me how you liked the ball." 

" I liked it extremely ! It would have been 

perfection, but for " Margaret was going to 

say, "but for Colonel Fielding's absence," only 
she stopped short because Jaques was there. 
Mrs. Joan finished the sentence for her, and 
then asked what part of the evening she had 
enjoyed the most 

" The half-hour I spent with Mrs. Hamil- 
ton in the corridor window," was the ready 
answer. 

"Poor Frances! she was always a sweet and 
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lovcablo creature," said Mrs. Joan, ^*no one 
can help pitying her sad fate. Her husband 
was never worthy of her, never! and since 
he has become such a wreck his temper is 
insufferable. Who could have predicted such a 
fate for her who knew her in her girlhood? 
the happiest, gayest, kindest heart t She carried 
sunshine with her wherever she went : I scarcely 
knew her face again to-night, for though it 
must always be beautiful it is so changed from 
what it was." 

Margaret absolutely shuddered. The remem- 
brance of Mrs. Hamilton's painful position had 
not been present before her when they were 
together, and now it came upon her with all 
the force of a sudden shock. She dropped her 
arms, which had been raised to disentangle the 
pearls from her hair, exclaimmg— 

*^How sad I it is enough to make one weep 
for her! How can she support such a burden? 
I think I should go mad under it; but she 
is kind to him — perhaps she loved him once, 
Mrs. Joan. But it seems as if she ought 
to have been the wife of a man as great 
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and as good as Colonel Fielding — ought she 
not?'* 

Mrs. Joan felt very uncomfortable. 

"There aire not many Colonel Fieldings in 
the world," she replied, ** and the only one we 
know has fallen to the lot of a young maiden 
who deserves to be as happy [as he can make 
her. Now I have finished talking for to-night, 
and if you have any more gossip you must 
reserve it for our early tea at home to-morrow, 
Gipsy.'* 

**Only tell me at what time we shall leave 
in the morning, and I promise not to say another 
word." 

** After luncheon — between two and tliree 
o'clock." 

*^Then we shall have time enough for our 
walk," thought Margaret, and, at last, she com- 
mitted herself to the hands of the weary but 
patient Jaques. 

It was after two o'clock then, but Margaret 
felt for a long while as if sleep were chased 
from her eyes, so powerfully had the novel 
excitement of the evening acted on her unaccus- 
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tomed spirits. Slie sat the fire out before she 
got into bed, and even then, instead of closing 
her eyes, she lay thinking over all she had 
seen and heard, then of Colonel Fielding and 
of Mrs. Hamilton, and of the thousand floating 
fancies that drift through a wakeful brain. For 
nearly three hours longer the music and dancing 
went on below, and the grey dawn was peeping 
over the eastern ridge of Litton Fell when tiie 
last light was extinguished in the ball-room, 
the last carriage rolled echoing away from the 
door, and Bell Rowley's birthday party came 
to an end as all things mundane must. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A WOOD WALK. 



The reason why Mrs. Hamilton was so fond of 
Bransby wood was, that there she and Rupert 
Fielding had taken their walks together many a 
time in the pleasant season of their love, w^hen 
there seemed a possibility that it might have a 
liappy issue, and also in those few dreary days 
that had preceded their final separation. It was 
a strange feeling that made her wish to explore it 
again for the first time since then with Margaret 
Holt, — her successor in the affections of the only 
man she had ever really loved. The dew was 
heavy on the long reedy grass and amongst the 
beds of fallen leaves when they struck deep into its 
glades early that October morning after the ball ; 
on the trees the foliage was becoming scant, so that 
the prospect lay open for a considerable distance 
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on all sideS; and the air was quite autumnal^ damp^ 
chill, and loaded with the breath of vegetable decay. 
Margaret, being without any sentimental remi- 
niscences of either time or place, found the sunless 
glades unattractive, and rather marvelled why her 
companion kept on and on while every bough 
dripped upon them and their shoes were soaked 
through. There was the sound of a rushing water 
some distance to the right, but not visible from the 
path where they were walking, and when they got 
through the wood, and could see the open country 
on the other side, Mrs. Hamilton said, *^ Run 
down the bank, dear, and look at the beck, there is 
a pretty little fall below : it will not take you five 
minutes to go and return, and you will find me 
here when you come back." 

Margaret descended the slope towards the water, 
and as she disappeared Mrs. Hamilton went in 
amongst the trees for a few paces on the other 
hand, until she came to a gnarled elm that stood a 
little apart from the rest, and was carpeted under- 
neath with soft moss where the dead leaves did not 
encumber the ground. On the further side of this 
elm, eleven years ago, had Rupert Fielding cut his 
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name and her own ; she expected to find them 
still as they were then — darkened a little and the 
wounded edges of the bark healed, perhaps — but, 
instead, she found that some recent knife had tried 
to score them out, and so effectually, that only she, 
whose eyes were quickened by memory and affec- 
tion, could have discerned where there had ever 
ibeen a letter at all. She leant against the tree 
for a moment or two, quite sick and faint with the 
revulsion of feeling, and thinking that only he 
coxdd have done this, and then returned to the 
open path just in time to meet Margaret coming 
up|the bank again. The girl was quite shocked 
by the startling pallor that had come over her 
countenance, and exclaimed that they must go 
back to the house immediately ; she was sure she 
had overtired herself by walking so far. Mrs. 
Hamilton denied being fatigued, but Margaret 
would not be satisfied until their faces were set 
towards the house — though they loitered a long 
while on the way. The luncheon bell rang as they 
crossed a rustic bridge that connected the park, 
and flower-gardens, and on hearing it, Margaret 
mentioned when she and Mrs. Joan were to leave. 
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*• So soon I Oh ; I hope to keep you a little 
longer with me I Who knows whether we may ever 
meet again ? " said Mrs. Hamilton, and she pro- 
posed that, instead of hurrying indoors, they should 
rest for a short time upon a seat that stood there 
almost close to the water's edge. Behind it was a 
screen of yews which hid it from the house, and a 
beautiful prospect spread in front when the weather 
was clear and the sun shone, but now, though no 
rain fell, it looked washed and grey through the 
mists that gradually thickened as the day advanced. 
' Slargaret found it raw and chill, and was reluctant 
that Sirs. Hamilton should remain there, but she 
said it was not the damp that affected her, and she 
should really prefer to stay if her companion 
would. 

'^ I like you, Margaret, and yet I was not pre- 
pared to like you — you have won me in spite of 
myself," said she, suddenly. 

Margaret's colour rose; "Why in spite of 
yourself? " asked she — her own imagination sug- 
gestuig no other possible reason than her poor 
mother's history. " Why were you set against 
me ? — tell me." 
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Mrs. Hamilton had flushed too, but it was at her 
own indiscretion. 

"Nay, child, I cannot answer you there, for 
I am an enigma to myself," she replied. 
" When I first heard that Rupert Fielding 
was going to marry I longed to see and judge 
of his choice. Well, I have seen, and am 
satisfied. You will be very happy together, for I 
know he will love you — and you inust love him, 
you must be proud of him ; any woman must who 
had a grain of excellence in her. But I wish 
I might have seen him here with you last night." 

" I shall tell him you said so, and I hope he will 
be angry with himself for disappomting us both," 
Margaret said. 

"No, dearest, no! don't do that. If you tell 
him anything, only tell him that you saw me, and 
that I was looking well and strong — and, if you 
like, you may say that I wished you both from my 
heart every happiness that Heaven can bestow.'' 
Such a wan weary look came over her beautiful 
face as she spoke : it was fortunate that Margaret 
was watching the water, and not her, or else there 
must have entered into her mind some suspicion 
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seemed to her a most melancholy and desolate 
person, 

*^ Her history is only that of many another 
woman, Gipsy, I'm afraid," was the reply; " it is 
neither very strange nor very romantic When 
she was quite young she formed an attachment 
to an individual of whom her parents disapproved 
because he was a younger son and poor : Frances 
Stanley could have borne such poverty very 
philosophically, but he, perhaps, feared it for her, 
and they separated, though still maintaining their 
engagement until brighter times ; but these brighter 
times never came for them, because, when he had 
been gone about two years, heavy losses came 
upon her family, and after much persuasion — and 
probably considering it a sacred filial duty — she 
married Mr. Grant Hamilton, who has behaved 
very generously to her brothers. That is the out- 
line of her history, Gipsy, you must fill it up as 
your fancy dictates. We can all see that enveloped 
in luxury she is a sad, sorrowful, woman — so very 
sad, so very sorrowful that one cannot but think 
that death, when it comes to release her, will be 
more than welcome." 
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Margaret thought she could fill up that outline 
very distmctly — a grand mistake I What innocent 
youthful' imagination could fill up the sum of 
torture endured by a keenly sensitive woman 
stretched on the rack of an uncongenial marriage, 
and bound, till death should them part, to a 
breathing querulous spectre of humanity for 
whom her highest sentiment was a shrinking 
pity ? Margaret's fancy had no tints deep enough 
assuredly to colour the mournful story of Mrs 
Hamilton's life, and yet she dwelt upon it with 
a singular, tenacious fascination, counting up 
its sorrows as if the contemplation of them 
were to serve hereafter as a fortifying lesson to 
herself. 

The early separation from her lover — ah I 
what grief must that have beenl then the two 
years of lingering hopefulness, followed by 
what vain struggles, what tears, what frantic 
rebellings, to issue, at last, into this dire sacrifice. 

" I would have died rather ! " was Margaret's 
unchastened thought; ^^no duty can be greater 
than faithfulness to our own love — I would not 
dare go before God with a lie on my lips, promis- 
ing what I could never do ! " 
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There was the terrible example of her own 
mother — one who had offered herself up on the 
altar of worldly position^ whence she had fallen 
into the loirest deep of sin and degradation* 
Frances Stanley^ who had yielded herself to the 
urgency of £Eunily selfishness, and was paying 
her penalty in a life of slow torture such as 
Mrs. Joan deelared to be no uncommon case in the 
world. 

It was natural for Margaret to think, in her 
innocent, self-confident pride, ^^ I would do this, 
I would not do that," for she had yet to learn 
that below all our endeavours, our striving, 
our hopes, our fears, our loves, there is an 
under-current of circumstance that eddies us 
to and fro; sometimes placing us high on the 
happy shore where we would be, but just as 
often drifting us far, far from it, and throwing 
us, wrecked, broken and helpless, upon one of the 
barren islands of life where we may patiently 
wait Death's coming for our deliverance, because 
no fair bark of hope shall ever set sail for us 
again! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 

Mbs. Joan Clbbyaux had exacted a promise 
from her young favourite that after the night spent 
at Bransby, she would also spend a second with 
her, and as, when they reached Oakfield, there 
was not. daylight enough for her to walk up to 
the Gh:unge and return, a messenger was sent 
to invite Sylvan Holt to come and pass the 
evening with her there. 

He presently arrived, bringing with him a 
letter for his daughter from Colonel Fielding — 
the first she had ever received. It was worth 
while to see her blushing joy as she got away into 
a corner by herself to read it, and though her 
father and Mrs. Joan seemed quite inobservant, 
they both discerned how unfeignedly glad she 
was. 

The Colonel wrote that he should return to 
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Mirkdale in the beginning of the following week, 
and then he urged on Margaret a necessity that 
ho said there existed for their marriage taking 
place veiy soon — next month, November, lie 
suggested. Margaret paused over this passage 
in dismay, and when she and Mrs. Joan retired 
for the night, she read it aloud to her, adding 
that she had quite intended to stay there through 
the coming winter with her father, and that besides 
she did not like ,the idea of being married in 
November. Mrs. Joan wanted to know what 
objection she had to that month in particular. 

^^ It is a gloomy month, and we should not 
liavc a sunshiny day," Margaret replied ; " I 
will have a bright day for my wedding, if we wait 
until next summer for it, and I will not be married 
on a Friday." 

" I have known bright days in November, Gipsy, 
and there are no more Fridays in it than any other 
month," said Mrs. Joan; *^but as the day lies 
with you to fix, how do you propose to arrange 
for the weather ? " Margaret said she did not know, 
and her old friend quizzically suggested that 
she should settle it as they did picnics in Mirkdale, 
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the event to take place on the first fine morning 
after such a date; but in that case, Margaret 
was reminded that she must forego both company 
and grand breakfast 

" There will be no grand breakfast — ^how is it 
possible with only Jacky ? And as for company, 
I do not know a face I should wish to see there 
except yours and Mrs Sinclair's — unless, indeed 
we could spirit Martin Carew over for the day," 
was Margaret's reply. 

"How do you think Martin will take the 
news of your marriage, Gipsy?" asked Mrs. 
Joan, feeling a little as^crrieved for her ne- 
phew. 

He will be glad— don't you think so ? " 
He will be glad to know that you are happy, 
no doubt. But, Margaret, be reasonable for once," 
said her old friend with great gravity, " it is a very 
solemn undertaking for a young thing like you to 
be married, and it will not do to treat it as a 
casualty that you may put off from day to day for 
a moments' whim : Colonel Fielding is urgent, and 
might not like to be told you would marry him 
some fine day. You must settle beforehand for 
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one certain date, and whatever you settle on you 
must keep to." 

Margaret made a little gesture of her head 
which implied that she intended to be perseveringly 
rebellious, and said — 

'^I am utterly determined that on none 
but a fine day will I be married. If it is 
settled beforehand ever so decidedly, and when 
I wake in the morning the rain is driving at 
my window, as it always does in November, no 
power on earth shaU make me go to church. It 
is not lucky — Jacky has said so a thousand times.'' 

" Jacky is a superstitious old goose, and you are 
no better, Gipsy. But if Colonel Fielding does not 
gainsay your caprice, I know no one who has a 
right to do so, unless it be your father : he will 
have no more peace until the affair is over." 

" I still do not see why it should be hurried on 
80 ; I would much rather have had a longer time to 
think about it." 

^^ There are some events best accomplished at 
once, and this is one of them, Margaret — so I 
honestly believe : I am no advocate for long en- 
gagements. But come, name some day in particular; 
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it must be done. — I see the Colonel, suggests the 
tenth; and your father^ who has also heard from 
him, raises no objections — shall it be the tenth ? ** 

**No, that is much too early — I should prefer 
the thirty-first — ^but not the thirty-first either, 
unless it be fine weather.*^ 

** Gipsy, you are perverse ; there are not thirty- 
one days in November ! ^ said Mrs. Joan almost 
impatiently; "sit down and read the Coloners 
letter again: it is hard if he cannot plead 
his own cause without the help of an old 
woman." 

Margaret laughed mischievously, and said, she 
would put the letter under her pillow and dream on 
it, before she made up her mind to either one day 
or another. The issue of her nocturnal visitings was 
only a firmer resolve to keep to the " fine day,** 
and none of Mrs. Joan's arguments or persuasions 
could draw her to any other conclusion. When 
G>lonel Fielding was made aware of the uncer- 
tainty that hovered over his wedding-day, he was 
very naturally inclined to remonstrate ; but one of 
Margaret's prejudices, — bred in her from her 
babyhood, and fostered by many a grim legend, — 
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was up in arms against Iiim, and all the promise 
he could extract from her was, that if the twenty- 
eighth of November proved fine they should be 
married on that day, but if not, on the twenty- 
ninth ; should the weather be unfavourable on the 
twenty-ninth, then on the thirtieth, and if it 
ramcd on the thirtieth — the first of December 
falling on a Friday — she would go to the Church 
on the Monday, rain or fair, and think there was a 
fate in it 

Of course, the marriage being thus uncertain, it 
must be strictly private ; the sunshine would carry 
tlieir invitations to Mrs. Joan Clervaux and Mrs. 
Sinclair, and Mr. Wilmot was requested to hold 
himself in readiness for the auspicious moment; 
nobody else was expected. There had been some 
conversation between Sylvan Holt and Colonel 
Fielding as to where the marriage should be 
celebrated: Mrs. Joan thought the heiress of 
Abbeymeads ought to be married from Abbey meads, 
but her father demurred. He thought it would be 
ill to revive old feelings on such an occasion, and 
j)referred that it should be quietly got over at 
Beckford Church. Colonel Fielding had always 
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Inclined to its celebration there, and he did so all 
the more on his return from the north, because his 
own people had declined being present, wherever it 
took place: even his favourite sister, Cecy, was 
not permitted to return with him to act as 
Margaret's bridesmaid. 

He did not make this coldness a ground of 
quarrel with his family as he might have done. 
Their prejudice was not ill founded, and but a 
short time before he had shared it himself. His 
mother had spoken very openly on the occasion, as 
also had liis sister Katherine. " It shall not be 
said that we have furthered the marriage, Rupert, 
for we dislike it extremely," the former declared ; 
" but when Margaret is your wife bring her to us 
and she shall be welcome for your salce, though not 
for her own." 

Colonel Fielding was at first wounded and angry, 
but when a cooler moment brought reflection to 
his aid he acknowledged that it would not be well 
to let this one cold blast chill the warm fires of 
family affection ; he therefore took his mother at 
her word, and said he should bring his bride 
straight to Manselands to make the acquaintance of 
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his father's house. IIo wisely refrained from 
complicating matters by letting Margaret know the 
strong feeling that prevailed against her there, 
believing that her frank gaiety and true warmth 
of heart would soon vanquish all coldness and 
distrust. Sylvan Holt was left equally in the 
dark — if he had had a suspicion that his darling 
was unwelcome to the family into which she was 
about to enter, he would have utterly repudiated 
the marriage, and have let her die rather than 
expose her to slight and contumely. 

Margaret was delighted at the idea of going 
to Manselands after her marriage; she 'made 
Colonel Fielding describe and redescribe his 
people one and all : Katie, who was a widow ; 
Amy, whose marriage was soon to follow her 
own; and tlic winning wilful Cccy, who was 
so like herself. Then the Laird had his turn, 
and then Mrs, Fielding, and Geraldine, the 
beautiful Lady Stewart, who lived in London. 
" I shall love tliem all so dearly I do you think 
tlicy will love me ? " said Margaret. 

The Colonel did not see how any one could 
help it — he was sure they would love her when 
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they knew her. This conversation took place 
during the first visit he paid her after his return 
from Manselands and when it was exhausted 
Margaret began to speak of Bell Rowley's birth- 
day balL 

** How did you enjoy it ? ** asked the Colonel. 

**Very much indeed, though I never danced 
once — ^you know I cannot dance, don't you ? " 

*' I never heard you say so before — then what 
did you do ? " 

** I sat and looked on, and talked to somebody : 
to somebody who knew you before you went out 
to India, and ^lio "^^s quite sorry and disap- 
pointed you were not there. Can you guess who 
it was?" 

Colonel Fielding twirled his moustache, walked 
the length of the room, came back and asked — 

« Was it Mrs. Grant Hamilton ? "^ 

**Yes, it was — ^how did you know that?'* 
Bell Rowley, he said, had told him. " Then 
you should have gone to meet her and please 
'me, instead of running away to Manselands. 
She bade me tell you that she was looking 
strong and well, but she was not; and Mrs. 
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Joan said she thought slic could not live long. 
Oh, if you had seen her face at the window- 
when we caine away! " Margaret ran on while 
tlie Colonel fretted his moustache and stared 
out ijito space, where he saw nothing but a 
mist wavering before his vision — "if you had 
seen her face you could never have forgotten it — 
I tliink tlie angels, if they are ever sad, must 
look like her: she is quite the loveliest, quite 
tlie sweetest woman I ever saw ; and Mrs. Joan 
says that when she was a girl she was lovelier 
still!" 

" And did she send any other message, IMar- 
garet ? " the Colonel asked. 

"Yes; she said I might tell you, if I liked, 
that she wished us both from her heart every 
happiness that Heaven could bestow." 

Again Colonel Fielding marched the length 
of the room, and came back to Margaret's feet : 
*^ Oh ! you women are so impatient of fate ! " 
said he bitterly. IMargaret looked up at him 
in astonishment, and asked what he meant. *^ I 
was thinking of Frances Stanley, of Mrs. 
Hamilton. She had the possibility of a better 
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life before her, but she could not wait — she 
must needs see to the end of her days at once, 
and tie herself to that insensate log. Poor 
soul! it ought not to be I to reproach her, 
though." 

*^ Did you know the person to whom she was 
attached. Colonel Fielding ? Was she very fond of 
him ? " Margaret asked. 

The Colonel was confused, he hesitated, 
blundered, said he supposed she was at the time — 
in fact, he knew she was, and then tried to 
get away from the dangerous theme ; but Mar- 
garet found that she had struck a chord that 
moved him out of his ordinary stately calm, 
and it pleased her to play on it a little longer. 
She repeated her question pointedly, as to whether 
he had known Frances Stanley's lover. Yes, 
he said, he had known him intimately, they 
had been schoolfellows and brother officers — 
and then he stopped suddenly short He was 
disinclined to employ even the shadow of subter- 
fuge with this innocent young mind, but he 
was also equally disinclined to allow the truth 
to become known ; but Margaret, of whom 

VOL. II. 
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he had already had experience as an apt cate- 
chiser^ bafHed his efforts to escape from the subject 
by putting the most direct questions. 

^^ If you knew him intimately^ tell me what 
he was like ; was he quite worthy of her ? ** she 
asked. 

*' Why, Margaret, when are we worthy of 
you ? " the Colonel rejoined : *' a pure good woman 
is something saintly ; do you tliink we are ever 
as innocent and holy as you?" If he thought 
by this pretty compliment to turn her away 
from the theme of her interest he was mistaken : 
she still persisted in wanting to hear what he was 
like; was he handsome? was he clever? was 
he brave? was he kind? Thus pressed, the 
Colonel said there must have been some good 
in him or a woman like Frances Stanley could 
never liavc set her affections on him. 

*^ But you do not seem quite to have approved 
of him — I don't like him for having ever given 
her up : she would have been far happier as his 
wife, had they been poor, than as what she is* 
Don't you think so ? " 

**Yc8, a thousand times yesl" replied the 
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Colonel with suppressed vehemence; "that 
was the error, the crime in his life which ought 
never to be forgiven him. He might have married 
her and he did not, because he dreaded exposing 
her to a poverty from which she herself did not 
shrink, and so he left her exposed to a fate 
more miserable than he would have visited on an 
enemy." 

" He did wrong ; I think it was almost cowardly 
of him," Margaret said: " I wonder what he must 
feel if he sees her now." 

Colonel Fielding twirled his moustache rapidly, 
but made no response to this speculation, and it 
was just on Margaret's lips to ask, "what was his 
name?" when the door opened and Sylvan Holt 
came in. The subject was, of course, dropped 
for that time, and not revived between them until 
many months later, on an occasion hereafter to be 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BEFOKE THE WEDDING. 

About this time Mr. Meddowes paid his second 
visit to Wildwood Grange : but prior to his arrival 
Jacky had taken care to have a guest-chamber 
decently furnished, so that the lawyer had no 
more aching bones to act upon liis temper, and 
made himself as acceptable to Margaret as he 
was to her father. On the part of Colonel Field- 
ing there came over from Edinburgh a withered 
Scotchman, Mr. McCann, and after his arrival 
there was much sitting in council in the summer 
parlour, much drawing up of instructions, and 
a world of talk, all of which related to the making 
of Margaret's marriage settlements. The feminine 
departnlent was resigned to the experience of 
Mrs. Joan Clervaux, who, indeed, made a show 
of consulting her young favourite, but in reality 
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left it to the discretion of a celebrated London 
milliner to provide all that was rich and rare, 
tasteful and costly, for tliis beautiful and wealthy- 
bride, who must carry amongst her husband's 
kindred nothing but what befitted the heiress of 
Abbeymeads and Rushfall, let her past belongings 
have been ever so simple and modest. This was 
Mrs. Joan's desire and resolve : she was angry 
at the spirit which prevailed against Margaret at 
Manselands, and did her best endeavours to ensure 
her lacking nothing which might enhance her 
value, or command respect in the Fielding family; 
and Mrs. Joan had lived long enough to learn how 
much consideration attaches to external show. 
'" They shall have no cause to be ashamed of my 
pet,** the old lady said to herself a little spitefully ; 
" if they expect a clumsy, pretty-faced hoyden 
they will be quite mistaken, for when Gipsy 
chooses it, she can look as fine a lady — and a far 
lovelier one — than any of them." She did not 
communicate this sentiment to Gipsy herself, 
however, but only said, *^ It will be very different 
when you leave us, very different, darling; you 
must say good-bye to the brown carmelite and 
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the straw hat when you say good-bye to the 
Grange." 

There were magnificent jewels, heirlooms in 
the Holt family, which had been hidden from 
the light of the sim ever since Margaret's mother 
had fled, which Sylvan Holt forced himself to 
nnbarv, and sent to London to be reset for his 
daughter. For weeks they attracted to the shop 
wliere they were being wrought flocks of those 
curious in such matters, who spread abroad fabu- 
lous accounts of their splendour and value. Bell 
Rowley heard of them with spasms of envy and 
wonder, and descended to various little mean- 
nesses to obtain a view of them and the bride's 
clothes when they arrived from town. Margaret 
herself soon became embarrassed by the multitude 
and elegance of her new possessions, but yet she 
took an innocent delight in seeing herself bright 
and stately in shining satin, soft cobweb lace, 
and sparkling clusters of precious stones. Jacky 
seized every opportunity of "trying on," and 
admiring her " boniiie," until her " bonnie" began 
to ask in bewilderment when she was expected 
to wear all this accumulation of fine things, for 
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there seemed to be a diflferent dress for every 
hour in the day and every day of the week. 
Mrs. Joan Clervaux bade her give herself no 
anxiety on that account, for Jaques would find 
her the various occasions. Jaques, be it observed^ 
was going to resign her situation at Oakfield 
for the present, and to travel about with young 
Mrs. Fielding as her maid, until such time as she 
gained courage and experience enough to seek 
another abigail to replace her. It would be 
more comfortable for Margaret, all the women 
thought, that she should have one familiar face 
to turn to amongst so many strangers; for the 
Colonel himself was left out of their calculations 
altogether at this stage of the proceedings. 

While the writing was going on in dingy 
lawyers' offices, and milliners' girls were stitching 
their fingers almost to the bone to accomplish 
in due time the stress of work brought upon 
them by the order from the north for bridal 
gear, Margaret Holt was taking her pleasure, 
and making the utmost of tlie few weeks of 
liberty and girlhood that were left to her. She 
rode fast and she rode far in those early winter 
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dajs^ with faithful Oscar stretching along in the 
rear, and her father or Colonel Fielding beside 
her. Sometimes she escaped with the staghoond 
only, and went on her solitary explorations 
tlirougli Wildwood and over the moor, and 
there a thought would occasionally swoop down 
on her heart with all the pain of a regret for 
what she was giving up, and speak to her in an 
echo of Mrs. Joan's words, " It will be very 
didcrent when you leave us; very different.'' 
PerliapH, also, a misgiving now and then over- 
took her, and suggested that it was cold and 
unfriendly in her new kindred never to have 
vouchsafed her a message of good wishes 
tlirougli their son and brother — Colonel Fielding 
had had none such to deliver. She wondered 
was it always so — and then tried to get rid of 
the doubt as something that reproached him 
for whom her love and trust were a passionate 
idolatry — ^but this faint misgiving was the only 
mote in Margaret's present sunshine, and she 
was far too proud to suffer any one to imagine 
she saw it but herself. 

Oil the whole, the interval preceding the 
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marriage passed quietly and pleasantly ; no one 
was exuberantly happy, and no one either was 
or . feigned to be unreasonably depressed ; even 
Sylvan Holt, who had the most reason to repine, 
appeared to take each event as it arose quite 
as a matter of course; not that he really did 
so, but he had endeavoured to dull his anxieties 
by reflecting that his separation from his daughter 
was now become inevitable, and that it was use- 
less and selfish to dim her happiness by obtruding 
his own trouble ; but Margaret knew very well 
what it was costing him to give her up. 

Colonel Fielding's demeanour continued the 
same as it had always been — deferential, 
courteous, kind and sometimes almost tenderly 
affectionate, and Margaret was jnst as loving, 
gentle, gay and capricious as her wont^ He 
had no cause whatever to doubt how entirely 
he had won her, for she had no coldness and 
no reserve, — she adored him, and let him see 
it. 

When the white wedding dress came — all 
richest satin and lace, with a wreath of orange 
blossoms, and a veil that would cover her from 
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head to foot — she was a little impatient to try it 
on ; but Jacky^ though her own impatience was 
equally greats seriously forbade it 

''No, my bonnie, no! not till t' day comes, 
not till t' day comes P cried she; ''let me put 
all out o' sight;'' and Margaret, knowing from 
her countenance that some imlucky penalty 
awaited her if she disobeyed, forbore from 
exerting her will for once. They both of them, 
Jacky, and the innocent child she had so 
thoroughly imbued with her superstitiom that 
even yet she could not shake them off, did 
all that their mutual legendary wisdom had 
taught to avert misfortune from the marriage 
by scrupulously avoiding every ill-omened word, 
act, and thought. Colonel Fielding often rallied 
Margaret on her credulity, perhaps in the hope 
of rallying her out of it, but without the smallest 
chance of success. 

" TeU me," said she with a pretty defiant air, 
'^ tell me, have you no old stories up at Manse- 
lands ? have you no faith in luck or ill-luck, as 
others have? Did you never hear of forewarn- 
ing or dream that came true, or of a neglected 
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omen that fulfilled itself? Don't laugh, but speak 
seriously." 

^' Seriously, then, Margaret, I never believed 
any such, whatever I may have heard, and of 
course, I have heard some wild tales — for 
instance, they say, that before any of our family 
dies, whether at home or abroad, warning is 
given by a white mouse coming out and playing 
on the hearth in the dining-halL There is an 
addition to your store, dear little bundle of 
fancies I" 

Did you ever see the white mouse yourself?" 
No, I never did, — it is Elspie, our old nurse, 
who sees it when it comes. Why, Margaret, 
what wonder-wide eyes I You and Elspie, I 
foresee, are to be great cronies — she is not unlike 
Jacky, when Jacky puts on the dame." 

"But about the white mouse — ^you will show 
me the room where it appears, won't you?" 

" Oh, certainly I — I daresay we shall dine there 
in state on the day of our arrival at Manselands, 
and Elspie will show you its favourite hole." 

Margaret made a pettish gesture at being 
laughed at, but one part of Colonel Fielding's 
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reply rather alarmed her. " Dme in state," she 
echoed; "you don't mean there is to be any state 
made for me?" 

"It is Manselands fashion 'to welcome a bride 
into the midst of a great gathering of kinsfolk : 
but I do not think you need fear its being for- 
midable, for ours are chiefly plain, kindly bodies i 
you will be a proud young princess amongst 
them I" 

" I shall have you, so I shall not care for the 
rest perhaps. Now, talk about Cecy, will you, 
and your mother — I feel to like them best" 
Colonel Fielding resumed the frequent subject 
which generally wound up all their interviews, 
and Margaret basked contentedly in the warmth 
of her own imagination, thinking pleasantly how 
she would love them, and how they should love 
her. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MARGARET'S MARRIAGE. 

Perhaps no one was so sanguine as to expect that 
the twenty-eighth of November would rise a fine 
day, but it did, nevertheless. Mafgaret had 
looked out at the sky the night before, when she 
went up to bed, and seeing no signs of storm for 
the morning, but only millions of stars, had felt 
undeniably surprised, and Colonel Fielding, on 
returning from the Grange where he had supped, 
to Holm Cottage for the last time, said to his 
servant buoyantly, " Have all in readiness for a 
start, Sandy; we are going to have a fine day 
to-morrow." 

Jacky never clpsed either eye or ear all night, 
according to her own account to Tibbie Ryder 
afterwards, and was oh foot at least twenty times 
in the course of it, thinking that the tap, tap, of a 
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dry twig against the window was the first 
droppings of a shower. With the dawn she was 
dressed^ and stole softly into Margaret's rooni^ and 
found her lying fast, fast asleep ; and she slept on 
long and soundly too, as if the great crisis of 
her life were not coming up with the sun over 
the crest of the eastern hills. Jacky had hired 
a substitute into her kitchen for the day, not 
intending to lose sight of her '^bonnie," any 
more, until the Colonel carried her away in his 
carriage aitt four, as she declared to her repre- 
sentative; the old servant was as splendid and 
bridal in her own appearance as a new red 
satinet gown and a profusion of white ribbons 
and net about her head and neck could make 
her, and, feeling very stiff and imposing in her 
unaccustomed finery, she ensconced herself bolt 
upright in the chair beside her young mistress's 
pillow, and patiently awaited the moment of her 
waking. Ilcr solemn grey eyes watched intently 
the pale yellow flush in the sky, which presently 
cleared off and left it blue, with a few flecks of 
mist and cloud over the hills ; Fernbro' did not 
look very propitious with his night-cap half on. 
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but she resolutely averted her gaze from him to 
the brighter promise in the east. For several 
minutes Margaret had been awake and con- 
templating Jacky's grotesque magnificence with 
suppressed fun before her gentle little laugh made 
the old woman aware of it; then she turned 
suddenly and clasping her tight in her honest 
arms exclaimed pathetically — 

« Oh my bonnie bairn, my bonnie bairn 1 an' 
we are boun' to lose you to-day, then ? " 

"Jacky, if you cry, I'll never forgive youl" 
exclaimed Margaret detecting a watery tendency 
in her eyes. 

*^CryI" echoed the servant scornfully; "Jacky's 
not the doited body to cry on a marriage morn- 
ing I I should think not, indeed." 

"Is the sun shining?" Margaret asked, rising 
on her elbow ; of course, she knew it was. 

" Yes, t' sun's shining — it 's like a spring mom- 
mg." 

"What o'clock is it? it must be very early 

yet." 

" I don't know exactlings what o'clock it may 
be — ^nigh hand eight I suld think ; but whatever 
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o'clock it may be here's Mrs. Joan Clervaux 
an' her woman coming round by Wildfoot ! Jaques 
needn't ha' come yet awhile, for if she thinks 
she's going to lay finger on you to-day she's 
sorely mista'en I I am going to dress you mysel' 
this last time o' all, my bonnie precious bairn !" 

'^Certainly, Jacky — nobody but you to-day. 
But are you quite sure the sun is shining? I 
think there 's a cloud coming up " 

** Nonsense o' cloud, you 're boun' to be married 
today!" 

** I don't believe it, Jacky — I think I am only 
going out on the moor with Oscar." 

** You'll believe it fastenew enow ! do you hear 
that? It's Mrs. Joan Clervaux at t' door, an' now 
she 's coming up." 

*^ Run, Jacky, tell her to wait in the summer 
parlour half an hour. I must have a time to my- 
self — I want to iliink^ Jacky — I want to get a 
view of my new life that is coming, and to say 
my prayers if I can!" She spoke with sudden 
excitement, and the servant at once obeyed her. 
Left alone, there was, for a space, only hurry 
and confusion in the young girl's mind, and all 
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the prayer she could say was, " God be good to 
me I God keep me I" Her mother's pitiable fate 
recurred to her most vividly just then, and seemed 
to compel her to reiterate again and yet again, 
"God be good to me, God keep me!" Why 
that cruel remembrance visited her at that 
moment was strange, unless it were meant to 
teach her young heart, while it was softened 
by happiness, a lesson of the tender grace of 
mercy and forgiveness ; she thought so, for while 
her own brief entreaty for protection was on her 
lips, she felt in how great need of it she might 
some day stand, and the idea flickered across her 
that had her unhappy mother put up such a 
petition she had not spoken in vain. " Oh I God 
be good to me, God keep me I God in thy great 
mercy, pardon her!" said she aloud, "and teach 
me to pardon her too !" 

"Did ye call, my bairn?" asked Jacky through 
the door. 

"No, Jacky, I did not call; but tell Mrs. Joan 
Clervaux she may come up now." Mrs. Joan 
did not linger, and Jaques and Jacky followed 
her in almost immediately, but not before the 
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excellent old lady had had time to ask her young 
favourite reproachfully if this was a wedding 
morning face that she had got on: 

"I could not help thinking of my mother,*' Mar- 
garet said in explanation. 

** Think of somebody else now, and let the 
smile come into your eyes again, Gipsy : I don't 
like mourning brides," replied her old friend; 
and then, Jaques having been jealously stowed 
into an out-of-the-way chair, with an intimation 
that it was only permitted her to offer words of 
suggestion and advice, the important ceremonial 
of tiring the bride began. Margaret submitted 
to it with beautiful patience so long as she was 
allowed to be near enough to the window to 
watch the weather, but if any part of the 
process withdrew her from it only for a moment 
fhe immediately grew restive; no one knew 
better than she how treacherous were the Mirk- 
dale skies, and how apt they were to change 
from smiles to showers at nine, at noon, and at 
sunset, and the first of these critical hours was 
drawing near with threatening shadows on the 
fells. 
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Tibbie Ryder had made it in lier way that 
morning to come up to the Grange with a letter, 
and now sent a message to Margaret^ entreating 
that she might be suffered to '' gladden her failing 
auld eyes wi' a sight o' t' last bride she suld 
may be ever see," and leave being granted, up 
the old woman came. . "It was not a few she 
had seen, and not a few she had helped to busk 
r her day either," she said, ** but surely Margaret 
Holt was the bravest bride she'd known sin* 
Philip Langland's came to Wildwood." — And 
indeed Margaret was, to borrow Tibbie's expres- 
sion, as brave and as beautiful as the heart's 
desire, and Jacky's praise did not sound far- 
fetched when she cried exultingly: **0h, my 
bonnie ! thee 's too like an angel by far ! I daren't 
kiss thee : speak loud out 'at I may be sure it 's 
Marg'retl" 

Until the veil was thrown over her, Margaret's 
pulse had been beating rapidly, but it seemed as 
if its clinging, filmy folds sent a chill through 
her veins, and Mrs. Joan felt her slender fingers 
grow cold in her grasp. Jacky was fastening 
on the wreath of white blossoms, and arranging 
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it with her utmost taate and care, when her young 
mistress said suddenly, '* The sun only comes out 
by fits and starts." 

"Never mind the sun now, Gipsy, Colonel 
Fielding is come," replied Mrs. Joan cheerfully. 
'^Will you go downstairs, or shall Jacky bring 
us our breakfast here?" 

"My father would like me to be with him; 
tell him to come up," Margaret said, opening 
the casement and looking abroad doubtfully. 
Sylvan Holt obeyed the summons without delay, 
and on entering her room was greeted by his 
daughter with the question — "Did he not think 
it was going to rain?" He gazed for a few 
moments across the valley to a point where the 
clouds were gathering ominously, and then, on 
pretext of making an examination from the other 
side of the house, he went to Colonel Fielding, 
who was impatiently awaiting his destiny in the 
summer parlour, and told him that Margaret 
was becoming alarmed about the weather, and 
that unless they hurried to the church im- 
mediately there would be no bride for him that 
day. 
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Mrs. Joan Clervaux's chariot and Colonel 
Fielding's new travelling carriage were already 
waiting at the door ; and Margaret, having been 
imperatively commanded by Jacky to swallow a 
cup of coffee, was hurried by her father into the 
former, while Mrs. Joan and the Colonel followed 
in the latter. Jacky, Jaques, Anty and Anty's 
wife stepped into the Beckford chaise, and were 
driven rapidly after them, and poor Oscar, for- 
gotten in the bustle, and quite unable to assign a 
reason for it, deserted the house also, and trotted 
down to the church, where he took up his position 
in the porch. Just when he arrived his mistress 
was waking out of a feverish trance to find herself 
standing before the altar-rails, side by side with 
Rupert Fielding, and a nightmare of faces, having 
Mrs. Sinclair's and Bell Rowley's prominent in 
the foreground, all around her. Mr. Wilmot 
read the service solemnly, and its effect was 
solemn on all present: though the church was 
crowded with spectators you might have heard a 
pin drop. At the beginning of that awful exhorta- 
tion to which thousands have listened as an empty 
formula which did not include the opening of the 
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secrets of their hearts at the last great day^ it was 
observed that the bride lost her rosy blush^ and 
instead of keeping her eyes downcast^ raised them 
frequently to the window over the altar. About 
midway^ some one in the porch exclaimed^ " It 
rains ! how unlucky I " and then she turned her 
head half-round and seemed to listen for that voice 
again more than for the minister's. Mr. Wilmot 
noticed the straying of her attention, and recalled it 
by making a full stop, and then went on. *' I 
require and charge you both, as ye shall answer at 
the dreadful day of judgment, when the secrets of 
all hearts shall bo disclosed, that if either of you do 
know any impediment why ye may not be law- 
fully joined together in matrimony ye do now 
confess it. For, bo ye well assured, that so many 
as are coupled together, otherwise than as God*8 
words doth allow, are not joined together by God, 
neither is their matrimony lawful.^ Margaret^ 
poor child, had no secret to disclose, no treason in 
her heart against Rupert Fielding, but she heard a 
sharp rattle of hail, and a heavy plash of wet 
boughs against the window, and shivered. It 
seemed to the bystanders that Mr. Wilmot mado 
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a longer pause than is customary after uttering 
this adjuration; but Colonel Fielding stood per- 
fectly calm and self-possessed, only now and then 
unconsciously twirling his moustache, and when 
the moment came for him to plight Margaret his 
troth, the words issued from his lips with all the 
fervour of a vow made to be kept After that the 
ceremony appeared to be soon over, and the wed- 
ding party adjourned into the vestry to sign the 
bookj while the iminvited witnesses in the 
church began to indulge in free comments and 
criticisms. 

^* He ought to have kissed her ! it is quite the 
fashion now," said Bell Rowley, who was liighly 
indignant at the omission ; ^^ he looked as stiff as a 
ramrod, and I do verily believe he was thinking 
more of Mrs. Hamilton all the time than he was of 
her. I know that trick of his with his moustache — 
he never does it except when he is annoyed and 
agitated, or very nervous," 

" Hush, Bell ! don't say those incautious things ; 
there is no knowing who may hear you 1 " inter- 
posed Lady Rowley, with as much severity as 
she dared use in reproving her eldest daughter ; 
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Bell did not care who heard her^ if it was true, she 
said. 

Round about the font, where the old women 
were collected, Tibbie Ryder was promulgating 
shreds of tlie supernatural backed by her acquired 
and actual knowledge. " They '11 be happy, 
please God," said she, shaking her head in a 
manner that implied great doubts ; " but what a 
bairn she looks aside of him ! An' he 's may be 
had ane afore that he loved better nor her. If 
you 'd asked me six months back, I suld ha' gi'en 
her to young Martin Carew, Mrs. Joan Clervaux's 
nephy. What does t' rain forebode 'em ? Why, 
sorrow an' tears ! Hark till 't ! " Jacky, bearing a 
grievous countenance, came past them to look out 
at the weather. " It blaws a hurricane, an 's an 
evendown pour, Jacky — how misfortunate ! " said 
Tibbie to her. 

" Stuff o' your misfortunate 1 " returned the old 
servant, angry that her own superstitious previsions 
should have found an echo ; " do you think folks 
i' this day arc fules, to heed a sup o' rain at their 
weddings ? Talk to Robbie Clarke, an' he'll set ye 
right." 
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Tibbie did not venture to utter her retort 

aloud, but she wagged her head significantly 

at her other gossips, as much as to say that they 

all knew what Jacky's bit of bad temper meant — 

**she was afeard for the marriage turning out 

badly because of this ill-omened storm, else she 

would have looked blither; and the storm was 

ill-omened— who could deny it? Coming on so 

sudden too, just when the minister opened his 

lips to begin the service, as if for the very 

purpose I " 

When the rain increased so as to drive into 
t 

the porch, Oscar retreated into the body of 
the church, and as his young mistress issued from 
the vestry, leaning on Colonel Fielding's arm, 
he stalked gravely forward to meet her with 
his congratulations. Margaret stretched out her 
hand and patted his head as he trampled on her 
white dress all the way down the aisle, and 
somebody heard her say to her husband as he 
led her to the door, **Look, look, how heavily 
it rains ! " So heavily that when she was getting 
into the carriage — there being no umbrella to 
hold over her — a drift of wet streamed upon her 
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head^ and sprinkled her face with drops like 
tears. Colonel Fielding thought they were 
tears^ and was beginning some tender expostolation^ 
when Margaret smiled and said they were only 
raindrops. 

And through all the violent pelting of the storm 
they were driven back to Wildwood. On arriving 
there, however, they found the door shut and 
no one present to receive them; for Jacky, 
anxious to make all safe in her absence, had 
locked it and carried off the key in her pocket, 
forbidding her temporary substitute on any 
pretence to relinquish her watch at the rear of 
the premises lest some ill-conditioned people, such 
as there were plenty about just then, should 
creep in and steal any of the numerous imperials, 
trunks, and cases standing ready in the hall 
awaiting the bride's departure. In consequence, 
for nearly ten minutes they had to stay under the 
partial shelter of the porch, Margaret shivering in 
her cloudy raiment, and striving hard to prevent 
herself from breaking out into a passionate iit 
of weeping, while the Colonel's restless hand 
went up to his moustache again and again ! 
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Presently the second carriage, with Sylvan Holt 
and Mrs. Joan Clervaux, arrived. Margaret's 
father looked as wretched as wretched could be, 
and, as he rejoined his daughter and her husband, 
he said with a shudder, *' Was there ever such 
an unfortunate day? What a journey you will 
have ! " Oscar, all drenched and miserable to 
behold, now bounded in amongst them, and 
Jacky, full of grievous self-accusations and 
apologies, appeared at last with the house-key, 
and the door being opened, they all hurried into 
the parlour. Margaret immediately went down 
on her knees in front of the crackling wood 
fire, and soon cheered up under its influence and 
some quiet assiduities on the part of the Colonel, 
who seemed in a terrible frame of mind lest she 
should have taken cold. 

** We will start, Margaret, as soon as we have 
had breakfast and you have changed your dress," 
said he, eager to escape from the gloom that 
seemed about to pervade the whole party. 

" Let us wait until after twelve for a chance 
of the rain clearing off, will you?" Margaret 
asked ; he assented, and then looking at his watch 
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perceived that there were nearly two hours to 
wait. 

It was the strangest wedding 1 Even Mrs. Joan 
Clervaux, whose bounden duty it was to be 
cheerful and make conversation for the whole 
party, looked almost dreary as the rain rained 
on, and the wind dashed it against the streaming 
panes. At half-past eleven she convoyed Mar- 
garet up-stairs, and Jacky, in the midst of a 
series of spasmodic efforts to be very gay, 
helped her to put on her travelling dress, while 
Jaques, indignant at Oscar's footmarks on the 
white one, carefully packed it up. 

" I am sorry it has turned out such a wot day, 
Gipsy ,'* Mrs. Joan said. 

"I feared it would, but never mind, I don't 
feel to care about it now," replied Margaret, " and 
if you look at Fcmbro' you will see it is brighten- 
ing. But, Mrs. Joan, I am thinking of my 
father — it never struck me so forcibly as it does 
now that I am really going away from him ; 
Iiow mournful, how very mournful it will be 
for him in this old house alone." 

" Don't be anxious for him, Gipsy : he will be 
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anticipating your promised visit by and by, and I 
should not be surprised if you were to induce him 
to come over to Abbeymeads when you are settled 
there." 

** Do you think so ? I wish we may, but I dare 
not be sanguine. I fancied he seemed particularly 
dull and heavy just now." 

^* That is only natural when we remember that 
he is losing you; but for my part I have con- 
sidered him looking better since he got over 
the reaction that followed his hurried journey 
abroad." 

*^ Sometimes I have thought so too ; he is 
less excitable, but he is often dreadfully low- 
spirited." 

" You see, Gipsy, when people have gone 
through a sharp fight of afflictions and begin^to 
grow old, they have not your elasticity to rise up 
against the dark hour when it comes upon them." 

Margaret sighed, and then exclaimed almost 
rapturously, " Oh, Jacky, Jacky ! there 's a 
gleam of sun on the wall ! " She rushed to the 
window, threw it open and announced, " The rain 
has ceased and there's a glorious bow in the 
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clouds I I am 80 glad I sliall not liave to leave 
home in a storm I Cheer up^ Jacky I it mnst rain 
from sunrise to sunset, you know, to be a truly 
unlucky day, and now at noon it is coming out 
all bright again I " 

And so was she I When she rejoined her father 
and Colonel Fielding in the parlour, her face was 
beaming with unfeigned joy, "Look how the 
sun is shining I" exclaimed she, pointing to the 
gleams upon the distant hills; and she only 
clouded over again for a moment or two at the 
final good-byes. Nobody was inclined to linger 
long over them ; a kiss, a very fervent blessing, 
a promise to write soon, and Margaret found 
herself seated in the carriage with Colonel 
Fielding, and rapidly leaving the old free life 
and the dear old home behind her, while Jacky 
peevishly lamented her own and everybody else's 

neglect in not providing a shower of old shoes 

< 

to throw after them for luck. 

To philosophise on the dulness, the dreariness, 
the emptiness of a house where tliere has been a 
wedding, after the bride and bridegroom are gone, 
is a work of supererogation which has been 
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performed so often before that it shall not be 
attempted again in this chronicle. Of course, it 
was dull, dreary, empty — the two inmates to 
whom Margaret had been all in all, felt lost 
and strange, as if they had been suddenly trans- 
ported by some bad necromancer into a locality 
hitherto unknown* They went up into her room 
together after Mrs. Joan Olervaux left, and 
collected stray tokens of her presence — a glove 
on the jBoor, a handkerchief on the bed, and a 
few half-withered flowers in a china cup on 
the mantle-shelf. Her old leghorn hat and 
maud they left lying on the hall table where 
she had last thrown them, and poor Oscar, "who 
drooped and pined miserably for a week after his 
bright young mistress was spirited away from 
him, used to go and glower at them interroga- 
tively every morning, as if they were to be 
moved by his grievous loneliness into taking a 
walk with him. Towards night. Sylvan Holt 
took out his old letters from the cabinet and 
revived the past, as if the present had not sting 
enough; Jacky went into the dairy and forgot 
herself in such a fit of crying as had never 
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overcome her since tidings arrived from abroad 
that young Philip Langland was killed in Spain^ 
and his fair wife was dead; and Mrs. Joan 
Clervaux down at Oakfield, set herself to write 
a full and detailed account of that morning's 
event to her dear nephew, Martin Carew, adding 
in a postscript that she felt as dull and melancholy 
as if the child that had just left them had been 
of her own flesh and blood. 

And as the hours went on with the travellers 
on their journey, the sun continued to brighten 
always over the winter landscape, and set so 
calmly that November seemed to have borrowed 
a day from fickle April, and Margaret's impression 
at the end of it was that she had had a fine day 
for her wedding after all ; and that, in conse- 
quence, by all legends new and old, by all omens, 
and all wise and foolish sayings, her life then 
beginning was bound to prove lucky, and she 
and her worshipped hero and husband were 
ordained to live happily ever afterwards 1 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ARRIVAL AT MANSELANDS. 

On Tuesday, the fifth of December, exactly a week 

♦ 

after their marriage. Colonel Fielding brought his 
young wife to Manselands. It was towards evening 
when they arrived, though not too dusk to trace 
the outline of the old mansion, which looked very 
grand and imposing against a background of 
lofty hills clothed to their summits with dark 
pine forests. The carriage proceeded slowly after 
they entered the park-gates, for they had come a 
long stage since noon, and the horses were tired r 
so Margaret had ample opportunity of noting the 
exterior of her husband's home as they approached 
it through the pale twilight 

" It looks a very stately place, Rupert; I begin 
to feel rather afraid of all the strange people I am 
to see when those great doors open," said she. 

" No need to be afraid, they will all look very 
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kindly on my pretty Caprice," replied the Colonel 
encouragingly. 

During the few days since their marriage he 
had discovered a variety of pet names for her, 
amongst which this was his favourite — " my pretty 
Caprice," and she, having received orders to that 
eflTect, indulged herself in calling him gravely by 
his grave sounding name, ^^ Rupert," to which her 
lips, as the mood was upon her, could give all the 
tenderness of the tenderest caress, or an echo of 
wilful defiance. Still, however, the same un- 
approachable awe lingered about the husband as 
the lover ; the same sense of n6t being quite equal 
to or quite sufficient for him; though why this 
should be seemed strange enough, for he appeared 
— nay, he was — ^warmly devoted to her, and already 
it was becoming within the range of possibilities 
that Rupert Fielding would ere long cease to 
remember that he had ever loved any woman as 
' passionately and as entirely as he loved his pretty 
Caprice. 

As they came within a hundred yards of the 
house, Colonel Fielding put his head out at his 
side of the carriage and told the post-boy to drive 
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A little faster^ then drawing it in again he said to 
Margaret, '^ Mj mother is not in the old school- 
room to-nightj the windows are all dark. I dare- 
say thej are gathered in the drawing-room waiting 
for US." 

''What is the old schoolroom? it sounds 
pleasant?" Margaret answered. 

" It is the most friendly and familiar place in 
our house ; my mother takes her children there 
for loving talk. Oh^ the old schoolroom has seen 
and heard a great many things — ^you must be 
introduced to it to-morrow." 

Almost before the carriage drew up^ the door 
was thrown wide open, and Margaret had a con- 
fused vision of many servants clustered within 
the hall, which was brilliantly lighted up by a lamp 
pendant from the ceiling, and a vast fire of pine 
logs. Then, as the Colonel took her hand and led 
her quickly up the steps, there came forward the 
laird and his wife. 

" How d' ye do, Rupert And this is your 
Margaret, is it ? " said the old gentleman, kissing 
her; "Welcome to Manselands, my dear, welcome 
to Manselands I " 

Q2 
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Mrs. Fielding's reception of her danghter-in-law 
was much less warm^ much less cordiaL She 
nervoasly remembered their previous meeting, 
and for a moment held Margaret's fingers loosely, 
without attempting to embrace her, but the next 
she clasped her close in her arms, apd said, 
*' My son's wife is welcome to his mother." Then 
she turned hurriedly to the Colonel, leaving 
Margaret to a bright, fairy-looking girl who was 
Cecy, and to another with a sweet, serious 
countenance who was Amy, and their affectionate 
eagerness effaced the chill touch in their mother's 
greeting. The girls would have taken her to 
themselves entirely, had not the laird advanced, 
saying she belonged to him for a little while ; and 
drawing her hand through his arm, and kindly 
pressing it to reassure her, for Margaret, in spite 
of herself, was trembling from head to foot, he 
led her up the great staircase, and into a 
splendidly lighted room, where were ahready 
aesembled some of the nearest kinsfolks, and 
brought her to the heartb, erect in the centre of 
which stood a lady no longer young, who took her 
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hand with haughty condescension^ and dropped it 
without the slightest [pressure. 

*^Kiss her, Katie, kiss her!" said the laird 
sternly, and Margaret felt a cold touch on her 
cheek which burnt hotly for long after. 

This, then, was Katie, her husband's eldest 
sister, ^^ quite the dame and the Laird's pet,' 
as her mother had said to Mrs. Joan Clervaux 
on that ever memorable day when Mrs. Fielding 
and Margaret first met. Scarcely had the 
Laird brought in his daughter-in-law, when the 
Colonel and his mother followed; and there 
immediately ensued a great fuss of handshaking 
and congratulation from the uncles, aunts, and 
cousins. That being over, an awkward silence 
succeeded, yrhich again emerged into a rush of 
talk. Colonel Fielding stood a minute or two 
in the midst of it, quietly observant of Margaret's 
reception by his kinsfolks, and then perceiving 
that she directed a little appealing glance to 
him, as if praying him to deliver her from this 
ordeal of eyes, he suggested to his mother that 
she must be fatigued after her journey, and that 
she had better be conducted to her room, and 
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accordinglj she wis taken thtdier hy Mnu 
Fielding and Cecy, Amj, who would abo* 
have foHowed, bong detained hj Mn. Grant 

The room assigned to Mazgaret liad dooe 
duty as the state apartment at Hanselands erer 
since the bonse rose from its fonndataona. An 
anointed king had slept in that bed^ the bead 
of the family always lay in state there, and, 
as now^ the heir's bride was duly installed m 
the midst of its solemn magnificence, until the 
honeymoon had waned, after whicb she was 
transferred to the blue damask-room — a less 
imposing but much more pleasant place. Mar-^ 
garet, poor child, who was only acquainted 
with such splendours through the medium of 
Jacky's elaborate descriptions of the state formerly 
kept up at Wildwood Grange, turned quickly 
from the ugly rich tapestry, the gilding and 
carving, to the familiar fire, and said (the first 
remark she had originated since she came mU> 
the house), — 

'^It looks like home, this old-fashioned grate 
and high mantle-piece, I like it'' 

**I hope that in a little while you will find 
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all like home amongst us at Manselands> mj 
dear," Mrs. Fielding replied kindly, but still 
with an air of stiffness, as if she thought that 
Margaret meant to imply some sort of reproach 
or disappointment 

Cecy — frank, affectionate, warm-hearted Cecy— 
was busying her fingers to unknot Margaret's 
bonnet-strings, and to relieve her of the weight 
of her travelling cloak, but in the midst of her 
kindly offices, the dressing-bell rang, and Jaques 
hurried in. Mrs. Fielding rose immediately from 
the seat she had taken by the fire, and said to 
Margaret — 

" We will leave you now, my dear ; you have 
half an hour before dinner. Come, Cecy, re- 
member you are always late." 

*^ What a tiresome bell ! but never mind, we 
will have our long chat to make friends in the 
evening," whispered Cecy, and snatching a 
hasty kiss from Margaret's lips, she ran after 
her mother to ask her if Rupert's wife; was not 
the dearest, sweetest, loveliest creature that ever 
dropped from the clouds. 

Margaret left to herself (for Jaques was as 
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good as nobody in one sense, being neither a 
loquacious nor observant person) sank into an 
easy chair and gazed reflectively into the fire. 
She could not be quite satisfied with her recep- 
tion, though she tried; her heart, which had 
been overflowing with love towards all her 
husband's people, was chilled, driven back upon 
itself. Mrs. Fielding seemed almost impatient 
of her presence, and could not hide it under 
her habitually gentle and gracious manner; and 
ICatie's greeting 1 — oh, she could not bear to 
dwell upon that — she could only hope that 
Rupert had not witnessed it. Her cheek burned 
where the cold kiss had touched it; her scarlet 
lips quivered, and her eyes filled, as the momen- 
tary scene repeated itself. She never should 
forget it, she thought, and if she had known — 
It was very fortunate that Jaques interrupted 
this train of reflection by wanting her to come 
and be dressed, or it might probably have issued in 
a crying fit, for her heart was very deeply wounded. 
A personal unkindness so marked and intentional 
had never been inflicted on her before, and she 
carried it straight to its true account, — ^her mother's 
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guilty history, — and cruel shame mingled with 
her pain. 

" Mrs. Joan Clervaux would like you to look 
well to-night, ma'am," said Jaques, who saw 
that something was amiss, but did not suspect 
what ; " she is sure to ask me what was said. Will 
you wear the pearls, ma'am, or something else?" 
^ *^0h, dress me quickly, Jaques, anything 
will do," replied her mistress carelessly; then 
after a pause, ending with a profound sigh, she 
rose up, stretched her arms wearily above her 
head, laughed, shook herself, and wondered how 
she dare feel dull for a moment when she was 
really so very, very happy. ^*I will wear the 
pearls, Jaques, my husband's gift," said she, 
many degrees brighter for the thought. 

"Certainly, ma'am, of course; nothing can 
look more beautiful on you than them;" and 
Jaques put her whole soul into her labours, that 
she might have a perfect report in every respect 
to carry back to Mirkdale. 

Margaret was standing radiant in the full 
light of fire and wax candles, arrayed in her 
rich white bridal dress when Colonel Fielding 
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come in. She sprang to meet him, crying out 
that she was so glad, so very glad he had come, 
from which tone of delight he gathered that 
she had been a little grieved elsewhere; but 
unwilling to ask explanation or make any com- 
ment in Jaqnes' presence, he gently pressed her 
hand and then held her off for admiraii(m, whis- 
pering that his pretty Caprice was a perfect 
fairy Queen I He had the greatest pride and 
delight in her glorious youthful beauty, and 
she was beginning to value it too, because he 
loved her the more for it. 

" Where are the necklace and bracelets ? 
come, let me clasp them on,'' said he ; so Mar- 
garet sat down on the hearth, Jaques laid the 
pearls in her lap, and kneeling beside her the 
Colonel proceeded to finish his wife's toilette, 
a pleasant little office to which he had elected 
himself from the first. 

" Oh, Rupert, you make me very, very happy,'* 
said Margaret, leaning her face down to his, and 
stealing one of her satin smooth arms round 
his neck when the putting on of the ornaments 
was completed, and Jaques was gone out 
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''My darling! it makes me happy to hear 
you say so; but what went wrong with you 
before I came ? I know something did." 

'' I was only fsmcying Don't ask^ Rupert: I 

»und nothing when I have you to love me- 
nothing," 

''But I mind^ sweet, that no one should be 
unkind in word or look to my pretty Caprice — 
what was it?" 

"Rupert, I have been thinking that you love 
me better than you did a week ago," Margaret 
said, evading the question skilfully, 

" You grow deeper into my heart, child, every 
hourl" replied Colonel Fielding, earnestly; and 
looking into his wife's beautiful, faithM eyes, 
a momentary self-reproach came across him for 
having been once almost cold to her: "you are the 
most precious of all to me now, Margaret, and 
if I see a shadow on your face I must know 
what brought it there — tell me, darling." 

Margaret ruffled up his slightly grizzled locks 
and bade him go and dress, or the dinner-bell 
would ring before he was ready to take her 
down to the drawing-room — ^periiaps she would 
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tell him by and by. But Colonel Fielding wanted 
to know then^ and his pretty Caprice who had 
found out the pleasure of makmg herself entreated, 
would not tell him for any consideration. 

" If there was a shadow it is gone,'' said she ; 
" there is never a shadow for me where my hero 
is: I wish I could be quite, quite sure I was 
always sunshine to him." 

"You are becoming the delight of my eyes 
and the desire of my whole heart, Margaret! 
Was it anything my mother said ? Perhaps you 
misunderstood her, for she has a heart of gold, 
and would not willingly pain an enemy, much 
less her son's best treasure," said the Colonel, 
pertinaciously, for he was intent on preventing 
any repetition of what had hurt his young wife's 
feelings. 

" Oh no, she was very kind ; but you ' are not 
to ask any more questions now. Kiss me and go." 

Colonel Fielding kissed her, but he did not 

go. 
"Was it Katie?" he inquired, and Margaret's 

treacherous cheek blazed instantly, but she lifted 

her eyes that glittered with irrepressible tears 
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and begged him not to question her any more 
then^ she could not bear it. His hand stole up 
to his moustache with that trick suggestive of 
annoyance as he said, " Katie was always proud, 
but she had no right — " 



<€ 



Hush, Rupert, don't utter another word about 
it : if she dislikes me now, I must try to make 
her love me by and by," replied Margaret, 
closing his lips with her pretty hand. 

"Who would not love thee, my darling, my 
pet ! " and the Colonel gathered her fondly in his 
arms ; " but I will have no one hurt thee, no one, 
let them be who they may. As my wife, you 
have a claim on the respect and consideration 
of every one in my father's house, and you shall 
have it." 

" Oh, Rupert 1 let me have no claim on any- 
thing! rather let me win all. I don't care 
for respect and consideration without love," said 
Margaret. 

" But that Katie, my sister, should have 
shown you her lofty airs ! and you are not the 
first she has cruelly wounded. But I shall tell 
her " 
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*^ I shall not let joa go until you promise me to 
tell her nothing I " and Margaret made a pair of 
fetters of her beautifdl arms from which he did not 
endeayour to escape until Jaques knocked at the 
door and brought in a bouquet of lovely winter 
flowers^ with the gardener's hiunble duty, and 
would Mrs. Rupert Fielding honour him by wear- 
ing them that evening ? 

Outside the door, standing in the shadow of the 
wall, and waiting to see the bride pass on her way 
down-stairs, was old Elspie the nurse, a very tall 
spare woman, rigidly dressed in the same ancient 
costume as she had worn thirty years back. The 
Colonel espied her, and bade her come in and see 
his young wife : so Elspie accordingly entered, 
making a solemn curtsey, and while congratulat- 

4 

ing her now bearded nursling on his marriage, she 
scanned his white shining lady from head to foot 
with keen critical eyes. 

^^Well, Elspie, what do you think of her? 
Is she bonnie enough to please you?" asked 
the Colonel, glancing proudly at his pretty 
Caprice. 

** Oh ! she's a grand young beauty 1 1 like t' lukes 
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o' her weel, tho' she's not like yon other ; " replied 
Elspie^ shaking her head. " But she '11 be a lif^t 
noble matron wi' a few more years ower her head^ 
an' a stately mother o' your bairns. Yon other has 
nane, they say," 

Elspie's thoughtless allusion to yon other was 
very embarrassing to Colonel Fielding. He knew 
she referred to Frances Stanley^ who many years 
ago had paid a visit to Manselands where she had 
won all hearts^ high and low, by her sweet angel 
face and kindly tongue. Young Bupert ^as 
courting her then, and all the servants about the 
house — Elspie in particular — ^had made up their 
minds that she was to be his wife. Through all 
this long interval her name had been a tradition in 
the housekeeper's room, where it was still whis- 
pered that he had gone almost crazed about her 
when he was talked into leaving her behind and 
going to India alone. Margaret had to stand the 
difficult test of everybody's partial comparisons with 
this lost first love. As in duty bound, Elspie 
admitted her to be ** a beautiful lady wi' the air o' 
a queen," but still her faithful memory disparaged 
her as not like yon other, not like her dear 
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brave Rupert's sweetheart when he was a 
lad! 

The allnsioD, indiscreet and awkward as it was, 
happily passed unobserved by Margaret, for two 
reasons ; — in the fii*st place the old woman's utter- 
ance was so indistinct that she did not clearly 
understand what she said, and in the second, her 
mind was wholly intent on extracting from 
the Colonel a promise that he would not 
speak about her to his sister Katie at alL 

'^ Tou shall leave Elspie to talk to me while you 
go to dress : " said she, drawing near to him and 
sliding her hand coaxingly into his; '^but 
first — " and here her voice sank to a whisper, 
while Elspie btf^ame discreetly deaf. After a 
moment of doubt, a steady look into his wife's eyes 
to see that the shadow was really gone, and an 
irritated twirl at his moustache, he acquiesced in 
her wishes, and then under a pressing injunction 
to make haste, he went away to dress. Such an 
injunction was not needed, for the Colonel was not 
likely to breathe very freely during the few 
moments he was under the necessity of leaving his 
young wife and Elspie together, because there was 
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no knciwing what mischievous revelations the old 
nurse's taste for reminiscences of a sentimental 
nature might lead her into making in his absence. 
He had the strongest possible anxiety now that his 
former attachment to Frances Stanley should 
remain a dead secret to Margaret^ because he felt 
that a knowledge of it would give her insufferable 
pain and perhaps even a distrust of him. When 
he reappeared, however, all was safe. Elspie had 
confined herself to detailing all the accompanying 
circumstances of the old Laird's bringing home his 
wife two and forty years before — and what a 
noble pair they were I the bride so fair, like a 
flower, and the Laird — any one might see what he 
had been — the Colonel was his father over again; 
from which auspicious event she passed on to the 
birth of Alick — remarking incidentally that the first 
child of a Fielding was ** aye a lad bairn ; " then 
to that of John, of Katie, of Rupert, and so through 
the whole family, adding illustrative scraps of 
personal history to the name of each. From her 
loquacity Margaret learnt many particulars of 
which she had previously been in ignorance, such 
as that Katie's marriage had been very *^ misfortu- 
VOL. n. B 
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nate," and that Allck, the first bom and hia 
mother's darling, had been killed while abroad in 
a conunon gambling-house brawL ^ Te 11 find a 
black sheep in almost every flock, an' that pnir 
Aliek was ours," said the nurse, sadly. John, she 
related, was a bookish lad, and he died from the 
consequences of over severe study at the English 
university, just as he attained manhood and hia 
tuaulj were learning to feel proud of the reputation 
that he had made so early. She had got upon the 
subject of Rupert, ^' a' the son we ha' left now,"^ 
when the Colonel reappeared, and she was obliged 
to cut short her chronicle for that season though 
she was just plunging into the story of hia 
boyhood commencing with the exciting words— 

**I remember weel ance how we thought we 
had lost him for good and a,' an' my lady was 
nigh distracted — " 

"Was that when Jack and I were lost on 
Wuddering Moss or when I fell into the linn 
at Craigie?" the Colonel asked. 

** It was neither t'ane nor t'ither, it was yon 
night you went out on t' loch i' the Laird's auld 
boat — ye'U ken?" Elspie suggested. 
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**Ohl yes, Elspie, but that is a long story. 
You must keep it for a wet day in the school- 
room. Now, Margaret, let us go down." 

So the Colonel and his young bride descended 
to the drawing-room, while Elspie and the stiff 
English waiting-woman compared notes over the 
state bed-room fire for a little while, and then 
adjourned to the housekeeper's room to take 
their share in the festivities with which the 
coming home of the young Laird and his beautiful 
wife was to be celebrated in the servants' quarters* 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

MARGABET'S NEW KINSFOLK. 

Manselands appeared in fall gala suit that night 
to do honoul* to the bride. The crimson saloon 
adjoining the drawing-room had been prepared 
for dancings and all the ladies came in grand 
white robes as befitted the occasion. The silver 
gilt dinner service and the dessert set of price- 
less Sfevres-china figured at table, and no one 
from the outward and visible signs of welcome 
could have suspected how very little real heart- 
kindness there was below. Colonel Fielding had 
said truly that the women of his family were noted 
for their beauty, but Margaret's loveliness threw 
even theirs into the shade — Cecy, the brightest and 
fairest of them, was slight and pale beside her, 
like a lily drooping sweetly in the presence of 
the queen-rose of the garden. The Laird was 
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charmed into graciousness by the blushing sim- 
plicity of his new daughter, and when the 
dancing began he would not let her plead either 
reluctance or incapacity until she had walked 
through a set with him. That over she was 
permitted to retire to the almost deserted draw- 
ing-room and improve Cecy's acquaintance. The 
Colonel came and leant over the back of their 
couch to listen to their girlish talk, and was much 
amused by the themes on which they chose to 
exchange their opinions, Oscar was balanced 
by Cecy's Gordon, Crosspatch by an old white 
pony living on a retiring pension in the park, 
and Mayblossom by a young mare which 
Margaret was promised leave to mount when- 
ever she liked. Mrs. Fielding and Katie were 
in a distant part of the room watching the little 
party on the couch and seriously discussing 
Rupert's wife. 

"Oh, she is wonderfully lovely!" was Mrs. 
Grant's admission ; " but she will be recognised 
by everybody who ever saw her mother. I would 
rather she had been less like her even if she 
had been less beautiful. Rupert is quite doting, 
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V 

quite bewitched — ^look at liim as he listens to 
her—** 

*' We must be cautious never to let her think 
we remember that frightfiil story, Katie,** Mrs. 
Fielding said gravely; **8he is very readBj 
touched — I shall never forget that passionate 
scene at Oakfield where I was so unfortunate 
as to speak of it** 

^^ There is something very attractive about 
her childlike ways — how lovely her eyes are 
when she looks up at Rupert as she is doing 



now." 



" I can forgive her much because she worships 
my son," said Mrs. Fielding, sighing. "I feel 
drawn towards her personally, but those miserable 
events are always before me. I cannot think 
how Rupert came to overlook them." 

'* Oh, mother, when I watch her I am tempted 
to think there was reason enough!" replied her 
daughter, forgetting her anger for a moment, 
and touched by Margaret's innocent beauty. 

Mrs. Fielding quietly observed Margaret for 
some time and then said — '^ She certainly has 
a most beguiling face, and so had her mother 
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before her: but I see temper in that short lip 
and fine delicate nostril. I am glad she is so 
young, for I think we may win anything through 
her love but nothing through her reason, and 
Rupert will find it easier to mould her tastes and 
fancies to his.'' 

^^I imagine they are yery -decidedly moulded 
already I I can tell from Cecy's gestures that 
they are talking of their dogs and horses. If 
you remember, Rupert said Margaret ^almost 
lived out-of-doors and was not very domesti- 
cated." 

'^ Well, such as she is we must make the best of 
her I I could find in my heart to wish that, being 
her mother's daughter, she had proved personally 
insignificant Into whatever company we take her 
she will be the most noticeable woman there, and 
we shall be terribly assailed with questions as to 
her origin, bringing up, and general antecedents — 
and what are we to say." 

'^ Let the truth come out : it will save a thou- 
sand petty anxieties. When the worst is known, 
there is no more excitement for curiosity. Who- 
ever questions me will hear the whole story with. 
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the information, into the bargain, that we disliked 

quarrels still more, we have received her — as, 
indeed, we should have received Rupert's wife 
had he chosen to bring us home a cook maid 
or a South Sea Islander." Mrs. Grant infused 
as much bitterness and as much lofty contempt 
into her last few words as her tongue and her 
countenance were capable of expressing; she 
spoke like an angry, disappointed woman, some 
of whose best feelings had been curdled by a 
sour draught of misfortune, and as she ceased 
she met her brother's cool, detective gaze fixed 
upon her face. Though highly indignant at the 
blight he had cliosen to bring on the family 
honour, she was far from wishing to betray her 
sentiments either to him or to Margaret, but 
sometimes the proud impulse of the moment was 
stronger than her sense of right or expediency, 
and broke out as it did in her reception of her 
brother^s wife with such marked coldness, and 
again, as now, in irritated, insulting expressions, 
which were no sooner uttered than she longed to 
recall them; originally, Katie, though a proud 
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was a kindheaxted creature^ but of late years 
she had grown cold^ self-concentrated^ and dis- 
trustfuly and those who knew her history were 
not surprised at it 

**Hush, Katie^ be cautious," whispered Mrs. 
Fielding; **the child herself is a good affectionate 
child, and Rupert will never forgive any slight 
offered to her: he seems to me to be standing 
over her in a defensive spirit already as if some- 
thing had vexed him." 

Mrs. Grant supposed, and not unnaturally, 
that Margaret might have told her husband of 
the little scene at their introduction, but relying 
on her youthful pliability for speedy forgetfulness 
of that or any other idle sting it might soothe her 
pride or her temper to inflict, she repUed— 
" Perhaps he thinks we are neglecting her — she 
is too much of a child to notice, but it would be 
as well not to annoy him by being distant and 
ceremom'ous : you had better go and talk to her a 
Httle." 

Mrs. Fielding accordingly made her way to the 
group on the couch, and Cecy instantly vacated her 
corner for her mother, and deposited herself on a 
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low stool at Margaret's feet The Laird also joined 
them with a few good-humoured words of raillerj 
to his son's wife on her young matronlj 
sobriety of deportment : he could not understand 
her sitting still like an ancient dowager while those 
lively reels were going on, he said. Margaret 
felt instinctively that in him she had a cordial 
friend ; and^ perhaps^ her manner in some way 
betrayed that she was more at her ease with him 
than his wife. He had a fine countenance and an 
expression more benignant than his son habitually 
wore, but still the resemblance between them was 
very striking. Before the elders joined them 
Margaret and Cecy had been speaking of Amy's 
going away to India after she was married, and it 
was into the midst of this conversation that Mrs. 
Fielding broke with a sort of half-reproach ad- 
dressed to her daughter-in-law — ^^ Rupert would 
not stay at home for usy but he stays for you I " 
The Laird smiled, and quoted the old adage, 
"my son's my son till he gets him a wife, my 
daughter's my daughter all the days of her 
life." 

"It was my father's doing," Margaret said; 
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** but for him I would not gainsay Rupert's return 
to India if he would take me with him^ but I 
would never suffer him to leaye me behind." It 
was an unfortunate admission this of faers^ and 
surprised everybody^ her husband no less than 
the others. He had never made it a subject of 
conversation with her either before or since they 
were married, because he was under the impres- 
sion that she, as well as her father, absolutely 
desired his stay in England; and as it was a 
sacrifice of a really strong feeling that he made, 
he had honourably refrained from parading it 
There were nearly two years of his leave to 
run at the time Sylvan Holt had wished him to 
give up the service; but that he had not done, 
declining to retreat on the eve of what threatened 
to become a serious outbreak, and only pledging 
himself in any event not to take Margaret away 
from her father, and to resign his commission if 
the then impending crisis passed over. He was 
bom a soldier and an enthusiast, and would have 
desired nothing more ardently than to go back 
to India and carry her with him: when he 
heard her words his countenance kindled as it 
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might have done at the sound of martial music^ 
or at the familiar flash of steel and scent of 
powder — an indolent life would be abhorrent 
both to his nature and his habits^ and bending 
over the hand of his beautiful highnspirited 
wife, he paid — 
"I knew Margaret was at heart fond of a soldier." 

"No, no, she will be just as fond of the civilian^ 
cried the Laird, eagerly; "your marriage pledges 
you to stay at home, my son 1 We must keep 
you amongst us now ; we cannot spare him, can 
we, Geraldine?" 

*^ He will not leave us any more ; Margaret 
will change her mind by-and-by about liking to 
go out to India with him," replied Mrs. Fielding. 

" You would have to live in a bungalow with 
two horrid rooms," suggested Cecy, holding up a 
threatening finger; "think of that ! Two rooms I 
and scorpions in your slippers every morning, 
besides snakes imder the pillow." 

" But think of the honour and glory he might 
win!" replied Margaret, laughing. "Rupert is 
right when he says, I am fond of a soldier; I 
am — I should like him to become a great hero 
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to all the world as well as to me ! I am very 
ambitious for him." 

"Oh I you dear, enthusiastic goose! he would 
be abused in the newspapers until your respect 
for him would be shaken if not destroyed." 

"Cecy, Cecyl" said her mother in a tone of 
reproval. 

" Margaret does not mind being called a goose^ 
Fm sure I" returned Cecy, the incorrigible. "I 
believe she rather likes it because it is familiar, 
and reminds her of some one at home — does it 
not? Yes, I was right I I saw it in your eyes the 
moment I said it ! Who calls you goose ? Rupert 
does not, does he?" 

" No ; it is Mrs. Joan Clervaux — the kindest 
old lady ; the best friend I have — ^ 

** I am comforted to find a companion goose, 
I was beginning to think I was an odd one! 
Katie, will you try to remember that I am no 
longer the only or the greatest goose in the world. 
Margaret is, because she says she would not 
not prevent Rupert going out to India if he 
would take her with him I" 

"The question of Rupert's going back to 
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India was quite set at rest by his marriage,'' 
said Mrs. Fielding, gravely. ''I will not have 
it spoken about any more. It is enough to lose 
my Amy.** 

'^ Of course, why does any one raise the ques- 
tion ? Rupert is not going to India any more 
than we are/' added Mrs. Grant, decisively. 
'^ He has married a wife and turned his sword 
into a pruning hook. Margaret, has any one 
introduced you to our cousin Phemie Blunte, 
one of the most sagacious and plainest of woman- 
kind? Phemie Blunte, come here and be 
presented." 

This diversion was made with a view of check- 
ing what seemed to be passing into an awkward 
conversation, for Colonel Fielding had begun to 
fret Ids moustache significantly at the family 
sentiments, but he ceased as Phemie Blunte drew 
near, and recovered his equanimity. 

This young lady's countenance at first sight 
was almost always provocative of a smile, it 
was so agreeably ugly, so grotesquely attractive 
and amiable; and it appeared none the less so 
now in the midst of all those beautiful and refined 
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&ee3 which turned to her simultaneously and 
caught the reflection of her beaming fun. Phemie 
was accustomed to say that her ugliness was 
a better introduction to her generally than other 
people's good looks^ and that if she could not 
niunber many admirers amongst the other sex, 
she had not a single enemy amongst her own. 
Nobody was ever heard to utter an ill-natured 
word against her, though both in person and 
in manner she was peculiarly open to sarcastic 
assaults ; but then her nose in the air had such 
a charming frankness, her large crooked mouth 
so much geniality, her great grey owlish eyes 
such a quaint unconscious simplicity, her freckles 
and round red cheeks such an absence of 
pretension. And besides, Phemie, though a 
clever woman, almost, indeed, a universal genius, 
did nothing absolutely well, and therefore rivalled 
no one in the matter of accomplishments; the 
only endowment she had to herself, and which 
nobody either envied or imitated, was a pro- 
vincial homeliness of speech and occasionally a 
trenchant flash of wit which cut and scarred the 
wound at the same time, but left an indelible 
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mark on the sofierer's memofry* Margaret lodged 
up as Phemie drew near^ and bowed and niiiled 
— naj, almost lan^ied, and ibea feeling how 
exceedinglj rode she must appear^ tried to 
resmne her gracefbl pladditjr^ bat in vain. 
The mirthfiil girlish spirit woold oat, and 
she laughed a soft irrepressible little langh^ 
glancing inqnisitirely at Phemie all the time 
as if qaestioning her queer hce whence sprang 
its risible influence ; and the others laughed too^ 
especially Cecy. 

'^Phemie, why don't you go on the stage? 
That comic mask would make your fortune: 
you see its effect," said Colonel Fielding. 

^^Yes, I see. Don't apologize any one, pray 
— if people don't laugh when they see me, I 
think they are not pleased* Why don't I go 
on the stage, Cousin Rupert, did you ask? 
Why, in the first place, you proud Fieldings 
would disown me if I did; and, in the second, 
one genius in a family is enough. The imited 
common -sense could not support more, and 
Patrick has taken the place." 

" We could not afford to disown you. Cousin 
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Phemie. I would come to see you act if it were 
only in a bam," said Cecy. 

'^ But you are not a fair representatiye of the 
family principles," replied Phemie; *Mook at 
lofty Cousin Rupert there, what would he say 
to such a blot on our scutcheon as a play actress ? 
But there might be worse blots than that — eh, 
Sur Knight?" 

Phemie meant nothing; she talked at random 
as she often did, but she saw at once that an 
unlucky application had been made of her 
innocent remark. Margaret crimsoned violently, 
though she did not suspect an intentional blow 
was aimed at her ; and Colonel Fielding, though 
he maintained his grave serenity undisturbed, 
could not help feeling Mrs. Grant's meaning eyes 
upon him. 

There was a short awkward silence, and then 
the Laird said — 

^* Where is Patrick, Phemie ? I have not seen 
him here to-night." ' 

"He would not come," replied Phemie; "he 
is of no more use in the world now than a dead 
donkey — ^you see his book is out." 

VOL. n. s 
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''PatridL's book out! Oh, what fnnr cnMT 
Cecy, clapping her handi* ^ What ii k all aboul^ 
Fhenie? Do tall vm."* 

''Infinite w<ia85 devils, seaweed^ sothingnaM^ 
flowers, shridLSj, bones, youth lost, love shorn, 
existenee generally dismantled, and all sorta of 
balderdash 1^ hissed Phemie, curling h«r nose 
higherj '^ a most prodigal waste of words,, good 
and bad^ most of them so airranged as to have 
either no meaning at all, or else one quite 
at variance with that commonly accepted.'* 

'' Phemie, how dare you speak so irreverently 
^ Patrick's labours ? The family genius I some 
day, perhaps, to be its greatest honour^ Can 
you not have an eye to hb future?" said Mrs. 
Grant, sarcastically. 

'' Yes, indeed, I can. I see him out" at elbows, 
thankful for the parritch he has been too cock* 
a-hoop to eat for breakfast, like the rest of us, 
since his book came firom Edinburgh* He must 
have coffee now, which he drinks without sngar 
or cream, as the Arabs are said to do, because 
he is going to compose an eastern romance, and 
he hopes by this medium to imbibe the correct 
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spirit, and. to strengthen the diidne poetio afflatoa. 
To. hear him talk joa wouldi think ha had got 
a new dictionary at hia^ finger enda^ I am &at 
losing patience with him.'' 

'^ Never mind his vagaries,. Phemie^ he shall 
read his poeuL aloud to us, and we will, have a 
good laugh at him," Cecy proposed* 

*^ Patrick would as soon read it aloud to mj 
bantams. He has the smallesti possible opinion 
of women* It was in that contempt his surprising 
genius first manifested itself;, and thai i& what 
convinces me that it is only &othy fbnnentation, 
and not pure wine by any means* In his present 
inefiable composition he styles us 'toys of a 
moment,' ' feather-headed fiighta' I " 

"Frig/Us, Phemie?" Cecy ad^ed,. fiensely; at 
which all the rest laughed. 

'^No; fiighta. It is an entirely new epithet, 
warranted never adapted before to that sense 
or nonsense." 

^^But it is very impertinent of him to call us 
bad names even in poetry; and ungrateful too, 
because we petted him once, did we not,. Amy? 
I shall hint to him in revenge that he is growing 

s 2 
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too plump to be a poet ; my idea of a poet is a 
lank scared man with great bright eyes that look 
as if they were always seeing visions." 

'^A wrong idea. Cousin Cecy; poets don't 
starve now-a-days, they are as sleek and comely 
as other men. But Patrick holds your theory, 
and drinks vinegar and sucks almn to keep 
himself within proper dimensions. It most be 
allowed that nature made him on a very homely 
pattern for a genius, but he says clever men are 
mostly ugly, and so consoles himsel£'' 

'*He will come to his senses by-and-by, 
Phemie, and then you must make a writer's clerk 
of him," said the Laird. 

'^ He won't come to his senses at Rowanbank, 
for everybody there conspires to pamper his 
infatuated self-conceit except myself. But you 
must all read the book. He has a cold and 
swollen face, or he would have come to see our 
new cousin. He is making a sonnet on her, but 
I left him set fast about the colour of her eyes — 
I have been watching them all this time without 
finding out whether they are blue, black, or grey." 

Margaret, indeed, had not raised them from 
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the flowers lying in her lap since Phemie's on-, 
fortunate allusion to a blot on the Fielding 
scutcheon^ and when she now tried to smile 
indifferently and glanced up in her face^ they 
were brighter than they ought to have been, 
and their colour, whatever it was, was drowned 
in an ominous glittering. Nobody, however, 
appeared to notice it, and after a little more idle 
talk, Mrs. Grant went quietly away, and, at the 
first opportunity, said to her mother — 

" Till our own people know all the facts about 
Margaret she will be continually exposed to stray 
shots like Phemie's; better tell them, and save 
the poor sensitive thing the chance of a 
wound." 

The Laird kept his place and conversed with 
his son, and when Margaret began to find herself 
free from observation, she resumed her chat with 
Cecy, while Phemie stood by vaguely wondering 
what had earned her the flash from those beautiful 
eyes, and Amy's serious kind face took a shade > 
of sympathy and trouble quite strange to it. 

Meanwhile, the reels went on vigorously in 
the saloon, but, at last, there was a lull which 
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flrttracted fihe Laird^s attention. He hated to see 
any eujoyuient begin to flag* 

^ Are none of yon young things going to dance 
any more?'' asked he. ''Ce<r)r5 Amy^ Phemie^ 
be off with yon, the mnsie is at a standstilL'* 

AH three quickly retomed to the reek; Amy, 
with Captain Enox, to whom she was ^ngaged^ 
Fhenue with a cousin^ James Elliot, who bad 
long been trying to make himself acceptable to 
her, and Cecy with a short phimp middy, also 
a cousin, named Willie Byot, who had been in 
lore with her since before he was short-coated. 
By-and-by there was a call for the Laird, and at 
length Margaret and Colonel !Eldding were left 
alone together. 

''Look up^ Margaret, you must not be downcast 
to-night Why doriH you talk more ? * said her 
husband in a whisper. 

Margaret looked up now brightly enough ; it 
certainly was with her as she had told him — 
all her shadows rahished when he was there and 
occupied with her. '^ I am not downcast, Rupert," 
said she ; •'I was only fancying again." 

The Colonel spoke still lower than before. 
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^Will mj pxwtty Caprice leave off fancying 
ior a little wkile, and take it on tnurt that no one 
here would hurt her willingly ? Some of us are 
ratibier cold and proud, and some of us are careless, 
but all will learn to We her bj-and^bj**' 

*^ I will take on tmst whatever yon bid me, 
Bupert, and try to be patient ^^ 

^'My pet has snch a treacherous face! A 
thought, a word, and the eyes flash and the cheeks 
^low — I like to see its changes but I like to have 
them to mysel£ Will you strive to have a little 
more command over yourself, Margaret? Why 
should a chance word hurt yon so ? " 

^^ Wait awhile, Rupert, and I shall grow haarder, 
or learn to seem harder," replied she, with a smile 
on a lip that quivered. 

^^ Harder I that I hope my darling never will — 
I would not have you suffer what would harden 
you for worlds I ** 

'^ Now, Ruperti it is you who are fancying. I 
am not likely to become very flinty while you love 
me, and for the rest I don't care." 

^Bnt I would have you care, dearest. I want 
my mother to love you ; I want all my people 
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to love yon — it is good to have firiends amongst 
good^ tender women; jou have lived too much 
alone already." 

Margaret made no answer for a few moments : 
she was battling for that self-conmiand which her 
husband so quietly recommended, and having 
obtained such a reasonable share of it as enabled 
her to speak, she said, ''There is nothing that 
I desire more than that they should love me, 
Rupert ; you believe me, don't you ? " 

"Yes, love, I believe you; and to ensure it 
you must try to keep your mind clear of pain- 
ful subjects, and, above all, free from suspicion. 
I think nothing wins so much as habitual cheer- 
fulness and happiness of temper." 

" I have not to learn how to be happy and 
cheerful now, Rupert, I am both," replied 
Margaret, brightly. '* No one ever thought me 
miserably inclined at home, and I am sure, I 
shall be gay enough here. I was glad to come, 
very glad — you know I was." 

At the last words her head sank rather lower, 
and her face was hidden, but her husband saw 
the quick palpitation of her bosom, and wished 
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he had reserved his unnecessary advice for a 
more private occasion — ^he really did not know* 
how sensitive she was ; except that she loved him. 
fervently^ and was warm and generous in temper, 
he knew very little about her. He was trembling 
lest she should begin to weep, as once before she. 
had done at a reproof of his, when she quickly 
raised her face and said — 

^' Let us give up talking about tender subjects, 
Rupert; sit down here beside me, and tell who 
everybody is ; I want to know." 

He was charmed with her control, and im- 
mediately did her behests, re&aining even from 
a word of praise or kindness, lest the effort should 
have to be renewed. 

" And, first, who is that stately lady in the 
silvered brocade and feathers ? she has a good old 
face," Margaret asked. 

" And a good old heart She is a cousin of my 
father's. Lady Katherine Erskine, and that brocade 
was the famous dress she went to court in, I dare 
not say how many years ago — three score, possibly. 
Those two tawny-headed lads are her grandsons. 
She is a fine needlewoman to this day — small 
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xecommfl&ditiozi :to my mettF Canriofi* ihai^ .bxmL 
in her 7011th she was a fanums hantress — seme'cf 
her feais Ibat I have heaad mj&i!her tell vonld 
astonidi even Mks Bell Sowlej." 

""That tail girl with ibe gm£Ed*s neck^-^irhe 
is die? Andwhois thattalkmgioherkithe'doop- 
way?'' 

'^Thej are Janet Murmy and Willie Bjot'a 
&di0r. These are bits *o£ romanoe^ MaKgaret, 
amongst all sorts of people. Janet Murray IskSu 
younger than she is^ for before Sir Wflliam Byot 
married his Saxt wife he courted her, but ihrongh 
some mimmderstanding ihey quarrelled and 
separated. She has worn the willow ever 
since, but now he is a widower with three 
children nearly grown up, they have renewed 
their attachment, and agreed to marry in the 
spring." 

^ Who is the old man with the motfled hce 
whom that heautiful dark-haired young lady 
never leaves for a moment? How cross and 
irritable he seems. Is he her father or her 
grandfiitherf 

^'Neither her fitther nor her grandfather^ 
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Margar^ but her Inuibaiiil; ihej are Sir Peter 
«nd Lsdj Brwoie.'' 

''Her hnsbandl jfae caxinot luure loved liim. 
What in the world made lier many Uun? * 

^Yon must ssk mj motiber that qneetion— 

there are di^sen^ opinions. Some incline to thixik 

that Sir Peter's title did it ; olihers that she fell m 

love with bis scientific Tepmtation ; bat mj mother 

would tell jon that she ihad been dissppoiBted 

elsewhere, and &at she rushed into a hasty marriage 

by way of soothing or hiding her feelings. Some 

women do tiiat rash irretraceable thing, and 

I 
spend all the renudnder oif theur days regrettiE^ 

it" 

^Like poor Mjol Hamilton/' Maggaret sug- 
gested. ^Now tell me who is tiie thin weather- 
beaten man talking to Captain Enox and Amy ? ^ 

^^ That is Admiral JFarell, our great man*^my 
mother^ brother.'* 

^Mrs. Grant is ccoung. lS(ow, Rupert, yon 
shdl see how ^ood I will be,'' whiqpered Margaret, 
and as Eatie approached she smiled gaily, and 
made way for her upon the eoooh. Mrs "GxaaDrt 
seemed pleased — though she know quite wdl fliat 
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it was a litde mnocent hypocrisy to gratify her 
brother which made Margaret recetre her ao 
gracioasl J — and took the proffered seat, asking if 
she preferred not to dance. 

''No; I shonldlike to dance if I could,'' was 
Margaret's candid reply: ''but as I was nerer 
tan^t I musty perforce, sit sdlL" 

''I regret to hear you say so; I hoped it was 
a matter of choice, and that you disliked frirolity 
as much as I do: married women should not 
dance." 

'' Margaret is only a child, Katie, conpared with 
you," said Colonel Fielding, irritated at the implied 
reproach ; ^' and when a girl has only encountered 
love and pleasantness all her life, she must 
naturally feel inclined to every cheerful amuse- 
ment" 

" I never doubted it, Rupert At Margaret's age 
you may remember that I danced on every occa- 
sion myself. I bad not then seen enough of the 
folly and temptation of gaiety to wish to relin- 
quish it Now many things are clear to me that 
were all darkness then." 

*' Oh I Katie, I am strongly inclined to think 
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that your present feelings and the feelings of your 
youth are as a dull burning lamp to a clear day- 
light," replied her brother, more gently. " Some- 
times great troubles and disappointments project 
ugly, grotesque shadows over the road of life 
which lengthen as day declines." 

'^ You do not understand me, Rupert, and you 
never will understand me. I am free from 
the shadow now, and can see straight before me to 
the end — and that end suffices me," said she, 
gravely, while her pale severe face took a more set 
expression than before. 

Mrs. Grant never took any part in the amuse- 
ments of the world now — she disapproved of all 
gaiety, all pleasantness, all naturalness in fact. 
Had she been a Papist she would long since 
have become a mm who would have invented new 
disciplines, and perhaps have acquired a saintly 
reputation at her death, but being a sound Pro- 
testant she had retreated into an iron Calvinism. 
Though imable to impose a new order of things in 
her father's house, she sat like a tacit reproach by 
the fireside, by the table, and gloomed darkly in 
spirit over the geniality of her kindred. Those 
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whoihad kmwiilier as-a gidjuWlieBithcure was no 
one more pleasiiig and briUianft than she, deplored 
tlie chflngej so little show of tendemeas and charitjr 
had snryiyed the wreck of her iMrriagfe 

This demands a brief explanation* When Katio 
Fielding was nineteen, she was wooed aad.W'Oa by a 
companion of her eldor brother Alick — Ci^tiain 
Jmnes Grant He was personall j attractiye, gay^ 
handsome, accomplished, gallant, bat still very £ur 
from being what either the Laird or her mother 
eonld approve. £atie> however, was wilful,, and 
forgetting what was dae both to her parents and 
herself, she let him inveigle her into a clandestine 
marriage and take her abroad. There he aoon 
made her pay the penalty of her miq>Iaced confi- 
dence. She, trailed and nurtured in a pious and 
affectionate home, was compelled to be the daily 
and nightly witness of the low, coarse, d^ading 
habits of a man without principles, without fidelity, 
without even common decency. There was no 
kind of misery, no kind of suffering that man did 
not drag her through during the eight years of 
martyrdom that she endured as his wife. Her 
annual allowance from her father he spent at the 
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gamiiig>-table or widt sottiflk compaiuoiui^ whom 
lie would bring into lier presence and &roe her 
hy tlireatis, even* by blows, to sit down wi£h. and 
serve. Those delicate shonlders of beta, were 
braised and blkckened bj his violence oftsn, and 
not seldom she pined and shivered withm and 
without from want — ^want of food, of the cmmnon 
necessariiBs of Efe. Bat her own peo^e^ never 
knew it Katie had been taught to regard a 
husband's authority as paramount, his word as law; 
and though she writhed under the gaUang yoke 
she never dreamed of breaking away from it She 
had taken her vows upon her voluntarily, and in 
defiance of those who would have, gdarded her 
happiness better than she knew how to guard it 
herself; and she saw in her wretched husband's 
conduct a retribution of which she had no right 
to complain. So she sat down and bore it in a 
frozen passive silence which grew slowly into her 
heart, and turned its warm beating affections to 
icy coldness and distrust When her husband's 
death released her from bondage she went home 
again to Manselands ; but it was no' more their 
bright winning Elatie that her parents took to their 
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arms, but a rigid, embittered woman, who seemed 
to view life as if it were only given her for the 
purpose of self-mortification. She still softened 
occasionally, and glimpses of her former fine^ 
generous character would peep out, but for the most 
part she was stem and suspicious, and evidently 
kept strict watch and ward over her feelings, lest 
anything of what she would have designated 
weakness should get the better of her acquired 
severity. 

Margaret's experience had never before intro- 
duced her to one of these self-concentrated 
characters, and the reception Katie had given 
her was su£Bcient to excite prejudice, but to 
please her husband she tried to talk to her 
naturally and pleasantly. Colonel Fielding took 
Katie's joining them as a sign of repentance for 
her previous slight; and thinking that perhaps 
they would grow sooner acquainted if released 
from his watch, he left them to themselves and 
sought the Laird in the saloon. But when he 
was gone a long silence ensued. Margaret 
observed the clear, unchanging outlines of Mrs. 
Grant's face for some sign of her passing thought. 
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but the mouth remained closely sealed^ the eye- 
brows slightly raised^ and the eyes cold and 
passionless as if carved in stone; and the longer 
she watched the more severe the countenance 
grew. Margaret did not like to disturb her 
statuesque calm ; any trivial question or remark 
would have seemed an impertinence, and neither 
time nor place suggested to her graver subjects. 

At last rousing herself from her absence of 
mind Mrs. Grant turned quietly, and looking 
Margaret full in the face, said, ''I should like 
to know how you and Rupert first met, if you 
have no objection to telling me." 

Margaret felt as little as possible inclined to 
make a confidante of this hard proud lady, but 
remembering her husband's injunctions against 
suspicion, she gave a sketch of the game of croquet 
at Oakfield. 

''And the next time?" inquired Mrs. Gbrant. 
Margaret related the incidents of the day. at 
Deepgyll. 

"Rupert was caught there; he never could 
bear up against the sight of a woman's tears," 
was the remark this narration called forth. 

VOL. n. T 
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^What do yon mean?'' asked Margaret, 
nneasflj. IShe detected a fine tone of satire 
aimed at her in these few words. 

'^That yoor husband was a lost heart from 
the moment he saw yon weep— tie fell in love 
with you there and then,'' replied Mrs. Grant 

'^All things must have a beginning, Katie,** 
said the Colonel's voice behind; he had approached 
unobserved and overheard the last words* 

^ Oh I are you there, Rupert P I did not see 
you;" and Mrs. Ghrant rose and went away. 

'*Tou look tired, sweetheart," whispered the 
Colonel to his wife ; ^ there is no need for you 
to stay here longer than you wish; Fhemie Blunte 
and Cecy will dance the clock round unless they 
are stopped. Would you like to retreat?" 

*'Yes," said Margaret. So he took her up 
to that awful state bed-room, and then returned 
to the saloon and jomed in the dancing, to please 
tiie Laird. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

A CRITICAL BEVMATICHir. 

Jaques had been^impatieiitly waiting her mistress's 
appearance for the last two hours^ she had quitted 
the servants' company below in high dudgeon 
yery early in the eyening^ and now looked big 
with some important news of which she only 
wanted a hint to deliyer hersel£* But Margaret 
was busy with her own thoughts^ and did not 
notice Jaques's red eyes and swelling indig- 
nation of countenance. It was not until she 
had completed her duties that an opportunity 
to speak was offered her* Margaret bade her 
wheel the cumbrous yelvet couch to the fireside, 
for she intended to sit up a little longer — ^and 
she wanted her Bible — where was it? 

''May I stay with youj ma'am^ till Colondi 
Fielding comes up ?" said she in a quayering yoice. 
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which was meant to excite attention and succeeded, 
for Margaret immediately looked in her woe-begone 
face and asked kindly what was the matter. 

Jaques began to cry. ^'The matter, ma'ami'' 
repeated she, with an angry sob ; ^' I don't know 
what Mrs. Joan Clervaux will say when she 
comes to hear it, but I never heard anything 
more insulting and wicked in all my bom days, 
and I told them so and I left them — ^ 

** Oh, Jaques, I am sorry any one should have 
wounded your feelings — who could annoy you 
here?" said Margaret, soothingly. 

" It wasn't my feelings, ma'am ; they might 
have said anything they'd liked of me, but it 
was about you, ma'am; and that passed my 
patience altogether. To begin ripping up old 
stories of who Colonel Fielding loved when he 
was a young man — and she a married lady too I 
as thin as a lath and with no more colour in her 
face than my white apron ! I told them I 'd seen 
their Frances Stanley, and that I thought nothing 
at all of her;" and having unbosomed herself, 
the stupid, faithful, sentimental fool wiped her 
eyes and felt comforted. 
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As for Margaret^ the earth seemed to have sud- 
denly opened and shut at her feet^ revealing the 
hollow ground over which she had been walking 
in full confidence. Her heart stood still ; with the 
rapidity of a flash of lightning, a thousand words 
and looks recurred to her pregnant with a new 
meaning-^ new and cruel meaning : and then 
one clear, cold, distinct thought confronted her ; 
she had not her' husband's entire love; she had 
given her all for his systematic, quiet, calcu- 
lating, respectable, passionless affection — ^her all 
for what seemed less than nothing. Jaques, who 
stood watching her with awakened sensibility, 
saw her colour fade until her cheek was as pale 
as the lace that shaded it, and all her frame shook 
convulsively; and thinking she was cold she 
stirred up the fire and advised her to get into 
bed; but Margaret turned herself away with 
a sudden burning blush; and said impatiently 
"Nol" 

** I don't wonder, ma'am ; I dare no more sleep 
in that bed alone than I dare fly — it looks as 
awful as a church on a week day." 

" You need not stay any longer, Jaques ; and 
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Jaqne8> remember 70a rnnat not briag me* any 
more stories from the semufits^'' said MargsroC^ 
compelling herself to speak fuietlj : ^ I do noi 
want anythmg else now; good-nif^" 

^Let me pat this shawt over yon, ma^kn^ if 
you are going to sit np any time ;^^ and Jaqaea 
brou^t a rich scarlet cashmeve and drew it 
roond her mistress's shooldeva. ^I shall bring 
you na more of their tales^ ma'an^ finr Tm snv# 
tiiey 11 not dare to speak to m# again that way; 
I showed diem over plainly how wrong and bad 
I thought it. Frances Stanley, indeed I I said^ 
a marble statue and married I — ^ 

Margaret could not bear this driving in of 
the nail any longer. " Oo away JaqueSi'' said 
she, lifting her dark eyes to the womaa's soft^ 
sleek, insensible &ce; ''I forbid you ever to speak 
on this subject to me again.'* And Jaquea, 
bewildered and dismayed at having earned a 
reproof instead of confidence, took herself off in 
an affironted and haughty way which was quite 
lost on her young nuatresa 

Margaret was bodily tired, her head ached, 
she shivered and burned alternately. Okt how 
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she longed for her father, for faithfiil Jack j^ ev^a 
for Oscar, the poor afiectionate beast whose h>Ye 
for her was beyond a doubt — she was so hapless 
where she was, so miserably deceived and dis- 
appointed, so indignant both at herself and her 
husband — but beyond and above all was the cruel 
aching of her heart, full of a passionate tender- 
ness and jealousy. ^* He will never love me as 
he loved her," she said — and that was the sting 
of her suffering. 

She trembled at every sound lest it should 
be his step approaching, but one hour passed, 
two hours; the house became still, the guests 
were gone, but the Laird and his son were 
together, and the time slipped by unobserved. 
When he came into her room, at last^ she had 
fallen asleep on the couch.; her head had slipped 
down amongst the cushions, and her eyelashes 
lay long and wet upon her flushed cheeks. He 
had entered so softly that he did not am^ake her, 
and as soon as he saw the relaxed abandon- of 
her attitude his first thought was, '^ Some one has 
told her of Frances Stanley." Quicks shuddeidng 
sobs disturbed her unnatural rest,; and while 
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he was gazing at her in puzzled dismaj, she 
awoke with a start of afiright and a pleading cry— 
*' Don't leave me, Rupert ; don't leave me 1" 

She sprang to her feet and stretched out her 
hands. She had been dreaming that some one 
was drawbg him awaj from her; but when 
she saw her husband standing before her, she 
recollected why there was that strange aching 
pulse in her heart, and fell back hiding her &ce 
in her hands. 

'^ What has happened, Margaret ? " cried 
Colonel Fielding, eagerly approaching her. 

She shuddered away from his arms, and asked, 
looking sorrowfully into his face — 

*^ Why did you take me away from my father ? 
Why did you make me your wife when you 
loved Frances Stanley better?" 

Colonel Fielding twirled his moustache and 
met her gaze sternly; his conscience admitted 
the accusation to have been true once, but not 
true noWf and he was angry to find himself 
suspected. 

" Margaret, I should be excessively indignant 
at your suspicions, if I did not know how 
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frivolous and absurd they are^" said he^ in a 
harsh tone ; *' how can you be so childish ?" 

She trembled violently. 

"Let me go home to Wildwood! let me go 
home to my father ! " cried she, passionately. 
** You do not love me, you are cruel 1" 

Such a bloodless pallor and anguish overspread 
her countenance that he thought she was fainting 
and caught her in his arms; she struggled to 
release herself, but he did not let her go. 

" Listen to me, Margaret ; you must listen to 
me," said he, in a low concentrated voice, which 
spoke out of the deep new passion of his being ; 
" I will not let you throw away your happiness 
and mine for a jealous thought" 

" You hurt me, Rupert,'' moaned she, writhing 
in his fierce grasp, and lifting her] pitiftQ young 
eyes to his. He drew her closer to hin^ and 
kissed her quivering lips again and again-^^then 
she began to weep. 

*'0h, my darling, my darling, you ki^ow I 
love you," said he, with passionate fervour; 
he could feel the hard, painful beating of her 
heart against his breast, and, perhaps foj. the 
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fint time, be got a ^impie of -wimi it would 
cost Ima to lose it; lie mast wki lior now or 
win her never ; vanquish all doubts^ or lose 
tbe great stake £br which he would httre j^edged 
hia life, and the eager love that was kindled 
in his heart touched his lipa with truthful 
&e* 

^How dare you talk so wildly of leaving 
me? Could I live without my sweet pet ?'' said 
he, tenderly. ** Ten years ago I did love Frances 
Stanley, and I cannot uidive that time for you 
if I would; but it ia quite passed, and she is 
no more to me now than any other dream« But 
you are real, my wife, my own, my very own ! 
I love you best of all and before alL Oh, Mar^ 
garet, you must, you shall, believe me." 

For aU answer she raised her face glowing 
with a divine beauty, and wreathed her arms 
round him as he. kissed her and felt he had 
conquered 

Yea, that victory was won — she knew of his 
former love and was more his than ever; and 
he — ^he waa more hers too^-there was nothing 
heart desired besides hers ;. in h»c beaulifiil. 
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loving presence^ Frances Stanley was truly but 
a yanished dream. He was glad this revelation 
was made ; it set him at ease with his conscience, 
and increased his fervent love for his young 
wife. To lose her 1 to lose her ! it would be reviv- 
ing with tenfold misery every pang he had ever 
suffered: to have seen the possibility enhanced 
the treasure. 

^'Oh, darling! you must not try me thus 
often I" said he> in a tone of fond reproach; ''it 
is a dear triumph*" And Margaret could not 
be sure whether the glittering which obscured 
his worshipped face was in her eyes or his; 
perhaps, it was in both ; but she did not,, could 
not, look long, for their Hps clung together in 
a kiss of nrntnal fiurglveness and love. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



LIGHT CLOUDS. 



Phemie Blunte had left an inyitation for as 
many of the party staying at Manselands as 
chose to go over to luncheon on the following 
day to Rowanbank^ but Colonel Fieldmg declined 
for himself and Margaret, pleading that he had 
laid out several excursions on horseback which 
she was to take with him alone, before he should 
permit the general body of kinsfolk to claim 
her. What delicious excursions those were, 
and how happy Margaret was in making them; 
her perfect love had now cast oflf fear, and 
her soul exulted in the certainty that she was 
idolized as much as she could desire — ^more than 
she had dared to hope ! And thus a pleasant week 
— a pleasant fortnight flew by. Then sometimes 
the Laird rode with them, and sometimes Cecy, in 
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whose lively company Margaret had learnt to be 
quite at her ease ; but neither Mrs* Fielding nor 
Katie had yet relaxed from any of their cere- 
monious observances towards her, and their 
manner was rather what it should have been to 
a casual guest than to a relative. It was not 
that they meant to be cold or actively unkind,, 
but their disappointment at the marriage had 
been excessive, and their wounded pride still 
ached whenever the thought of her passed before 
them; they could not be cordial with her even 
when they tried. 

Margaret was much too quick of sight where 
her feelings were concerned to be inobserrant 
of this; but as she had promised her husband 
to take all on trust, she tried to believe that their 
restraint with her was the fault of a charac- 
teristic reserve rather than of intentional slight. 
Yet she would never voluntarily be left with 
them alone ; and often when the Colonel was going 
out shooting with his father, she would wrap 
herself in a plaid of his, and beg to be allowed 
to go too ; he never had the heart to refuse her, 
for this brief return to the ways and customs of 
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Wildwood alwaji made liar more gqr and 
cfaaerfal aAeriRardA. Mcs. Fieldiqg and £atie^ 
of cofumeg coBunented on this between themselreiu 
and blaaned him for ^peantii^ her continned in- 
dnlgepoe in wluub they coniidesed sm werj no. 
feminine pursuits, but they were too polkic to 
go the lemgih of telling him so : and after eveofj 
&nlt-findii^ and bewaihnent over the mazxiage^ 
they always ended by confessing that there was^ 
besides her beauty, §ome&mg so wimiiiig and 
sweet about Margaret that Rupert's infatnation 
was more to be deplored than wondered at It did 
not surprise, though it annoyed them to see how 
closely she kept to his side, and how little depen- 
dent she chose to be on any of them. In his 
absences she would take frequent refuge in that 
gloomy state bed-chamber, where, folded in one of 
the long ^velvet curtains, and sitting up in the 
windowHKat to get a view of the bleak winterly 
prospect^ she would watch for his coming home, 
and occasionally beguile a long twilight with 
listiffiii^ to the stories of old Elspie, the nurse, as 
she used to do to Jacky's : she could not emerge 
from her simple and wild pleasures aU at once. 
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Cecy and Amy came too, now imd then, and ih^ 
three coidd be meny enough together, bift the 
appearance 'of Mrs. Fielding or Katie flUwajs 
hushed Mai^aret into silenoe. Oolonel Fidding 
saw, bnt tried not to see tins poution -of affairs. 
He loyed Margaret so that he had determined 
never to give himself the pain of bringing a 
shadow oyer her sweet face, and as for remon- 
strating with his mother or Katie, he well knew 
that would be vain, as he could not make them see 
with his eyes or think with his thoughts; he 
therefore refrained from intermeddling, in the hope 
that the good hearts would by-and-by discern 
each others' goodness and become attached as they 
ought to be. 

But still the time went on, visits were paid, 
calls made, and though she had been a month 
at Manselands, Margaret had never yet been 
introduced to the old school-room, ''the most 
friendly and familiar place within our house, 
where my mother takes her children for loving 
talk," as her husband had told her. For several 
days after her arrival she had kept on hoping 
that one or other of the girls would propose to 
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take her there^ or that perhaps Mrs. Fielding 
herself would bid her come^ but neither event 
took place^ and at last she began to say to herself^ 
''They will not let me be one of them.*' She 
felt much more grieved than wronged at this^ 
and was fain to console herself with the after 
reflection — "Rupert loves me best — ^^ But 
she would have been very glad to know that 
Rupert's mother loved her too. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



BOWANBANK. 



Colonel FiELDiNa and liis wife had been nearly 
two months at Manselands when he said to her one 
morning — 

" Margaret, I must ride over to John Scott's 
at Mirfield with my father to-day. , What will 
you do with yourself until evening ? " 

"Cannot you take me with you, Rupert?'* 
asked she. 

"Not this time, my pretty Caprice. John* 
Scott is a ferocious old bachelor, and only, enter- 
tains men, or you should go':" and he kissed her to 
smooth the denial. Margaret was not selfish, or 
she might perhaps have tried to make him forego the 
visit himself, but such an exercise of her influence 
never occurred to her as possible, and the subject 
was allowed to drop. 

VOL. II. TJ 
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Immediately after breakfast^ the Laird and his 
son set out, while Margaret^ from the hall door^ 
watched them mount and ride off until a bend in 
the road hid them from her sight This was the 
first entire day she had been left without her 
husband^ and how to get through the long hours of 
his absence seemed a formidable task. She wished 
for Oscar's pleasant company exceedingly : there 
were unexplored hills and woods all around 
Manselands, but she did not feel firee'to go out here 
as at Wildwood quite alone^ and Cecy never 
seemed to think of rambling on foot beyond the 
park-gates unless there was a visit in view. She 
was still standing in the portico^ heedless of the 
cutting January blasts when Mrs. Grant came 
through the hall and asked what she did there. 

*^ The Laird and Rupert are just gone to Mir- 
fidd,** was the reply. 

*' And you are at a loss what to do with your- 
sel£ Come in out of the cold, and we will try to 
devise something." Mrs. Grant had from the 
first taken a tone of patronizing, compassionate 
superiority towards her brother's young wife 
which it was very hard not to resent, but Gipsy 
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was learning a lesson of self-control nnder her 
discipline which might perhaps one day stand her 
in good stead* She came in^ and followed Katie 
to the sunny morning room where Mrs Fielding 
and the two other girls were at work. 

^' Here is poor Margaret, a widow for half a 
day — ^how can we entertain her?" said Mrs. 
Orant in a tone of assumed despondency. 

Margaret's blood moimted hotly to her fore- 
head ; for once she both felt and looked indignant^ 
and, turning sharply round, she would have'gone 
out again immediately had not Mrs. Fielding 
spoken. 

'^ If you will take a book for half an hour, my 
dear, when I have finished my letters we will 
have a drive together, you and I," said she : so 

Margaret, still quivering with suppressed anger, 

» 

ensconced herself in an out-of-the-way comer and 
pretended to read. But the volume had not much 
interest for her; she began to feel Manselands 
almost intolerably irksome, and to wish herself 
away. " And why should we not leave it ? ** she 
thought, '^ Abbeymeadfl is waiting for us* I will 
ask Rupert to-night when we are to go hcMne." 
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Bat before Mrs. Fielding's correspondence was 
concluded a visitor appeared in the person of Miss 
Phemie Blonte^ and created a good-humoured 
diversion. 

'^ Cousin Rupert is off to Mirfield for the daj^ 
so we can have Margaret at last!" exclaimed 
she. *^ Cecjf get your hat and cloak, and jou too 
Amy, and all of you come over to Rowanbank 
with me for luncheon. 1 11 bring them safe home 
again. Aunt Oeraldine." 

There was no reason why Margaret and Cecy 
should not accept the invitation, but Amy must 
stay at home, because Captain Knox was ex- 
pected ; so in a few minutes they were on the road 
with Phemie, setting their faces, spite of the keen 
frosty air, steadily towards the crest of one of those 
long-backed, barren hills beyond which Rowan- 
bank lay. Margaret soon brightened under the 
inspiriting sensations of freedom and exercise, and 
forgot her previous gloom and vexation : " After 
all, it was but a trifle, and what need I care when 
Rupert loves me ? " thought she. ^' It would be 
wrong to tell him about it, so I will say nothing 
yet of going away ; of course, be must like to be 
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here amongst his own people — we should both be 
strangers at Abbeymeads." 

Phemie Blunte was in high good-humour^ and 
Cecy was gay too, and they infected Margaret with 
their cheerfulness, until, when they came to 
Bowanbank, she was as lively and happy-tempered 
as either of them. The sound of their voices and 
laughter, as they went up through the garden, 
called the poet Patrick to his window to see 
what " feather-headed flights" were come to dis- 
turb his visions of a hermitage in the desert — 
that point in his Eastern romance having been 
already reached. 

Bowanbank was a pretty old house in the sum- 
mer, when the creepers that covered the walls 
were full of flowers, but now it looked rather 
cold and naked without, though within it was 
as cheerful as family affection and voices of 
many children could make it Margaret thought 
it was almost like a school in recreation time, 
for noise and fun, and asked Phemie how many 
there were to make that agreeable tumult — Mar- 
garet was fond of children. 

"We are twelve in number — ^four boys and 
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eight girls — eight of the ugliest girls in Scotlaiid. 
And my mother was pretty I Would yon believe 
it ?" replied Fhemie imconcemedly : and she led 
ihe way to the dining-room where the hnngry 
youngsters had assembled at the sonnd of a heU 
which the three ^rls had heard as they approached 
the house. Mrs. Blunte was in the midst of them 
atriying to enforce silence while she said grace 
over the boiled mutton^ but^ as soon as Cousin 
Oecy appeared in the doorway^ there was a uni- 
yersal outcry of welcome which obliged her to 
desist from the useless attempt It was a scram- 
bling early dinner that they all sat down to ; but 
Patrick^ whom Cecy wanted to see and torment, 
did not appear to partake of it, and when his 
mother was asked why he absented himself, she 
said he had given strict orders not to be disturbed 
on any pretence for two hours, as he was going 
to compose a lyric song. At the mention of 
Patrick's occupation, all the children, from Janet 
of sixteen to Jem of four, seemed profoundly 
impressed : for the space of three seconds at least 
they were silent, then all the tongues broke loose 
together, and all the suspended knives and forks 
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clattered down on the respectire holders' plateB. 
Only Phemie looked soomful, and when dini^r 
was over she immediately proposed to lead Gecy 
and Margaret to her brother's study in spite of 
her mother's entreaties. 

'^Oh! we shall not disturb him^" said she, 
^I have no doubt that at this moment he is 
impatiently wondering why we don't go." And 
Cecy was very much of the same opinion. 

When the study door was ofeoei, Patrick was 
discoyered sitting at his desk, attired in a tartan 
dressing-gown, girt round his waist with a red 
cord and tassels, and wearing a yelyet ciqp on his 
ardent locks. He was very like Phemie in the 
face, only that a languid a£fectation in his counte- 
nance had usurped the place of sound good sense 
in hers. For a moment he feigned to be obliyious 
of his yisitors, but they all saw through llie 
pretence, because he turned very red^ and then^ 
with a wellracted gesture of surprise, he jumped 
up and said he was very glad to see them. All 
over his desk were ranged scraps of i»int cut 
out from newspapers and reviews, and these he 
appeared to have been studying when they came 
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iiL Cecy, who had coolly possessed herself of the 
poet's own chair and left him only a comer of 
the table, for Margaret and Phemie were in- 
stalled on the only other available article of 
fomiture — to wit, an old sofa — ^asked him what 
they were. He said they were the critiques on 
his poem, and that he had been trying to recon- 
cile their conflicting opinions, but in vain. 

^^Read them, Patrick, let us all hear what 
they have got to say about it," Phemie suggested. 
But the young poet was far too diffident for any 
such exhibition, so Cecy proposed to do it for 
him, to save his modesty. 

*^If you will read them. Cousin Cecy, you 
might as well take them in the order in which 
I have laid them, for so I estimate their verdicts ; 
some of the last ones have no literary weight 
whatever," said Patrick stroking his chin: and 
as Cecy began to read, his countenance shone 
with gladness, but as she progressed it was 
eclipsed by clouds, and finally gave way to bitter 
contortions of derision and anger. 

** This extract is from the * Day,'" Cecy said, as 
she took up the first fragment, and Patrick, 
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having incidentally remarked that it was one of 
the most liberal and enlightened organs of the 
time^ she^ to the astonishment of all but one of her 
auditors^ read the following gratifying announce- 
ment : 

"*A true poet has at last arisen above the 
horizon of contemporary literature^ and moimted 
at one glorious^ triumphant swoop to the very 
zenith of Fame I He who assaults the admiration 
of the reading public and takes it by storm imder 
the name of Desbrow Will-o'-the-Wisp, has, at his 
first flight, conquered the realms of Parnassus. 
We can say no more : we dare say no less. Let 
all lovers of true poetry at once invest five 
shillings sterling in the purchase of these, * Hoots 
of a Strayed Soul in the Wilderness.' " 

Here Cecy was seized with so severe a fit of 
coughing that Phemie was oblige to undertake the 
next critique, which ran as follows : 

"^ It ever delights us to wreathe the brow of the 
youthful poet with bays I We have many great ones 
amongst us, but Desbrow Will-o'-the-Wisp may 
take his stand amongst the greatest This volume 
scintillates with genius, passion, and fire. The 
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soul of the writer has undergone the fiery baptkm 
of sorrow, and has come ont of it refined, purified 
and exalted, as the soul of the feeling man must 
erer be. We hml his advent with panns of 
praise l"* 

'^ You would scarcely expect to find so much 
discrimination and clearness in a professedly 
* Lady's Newspaper/ would you?" said Patrick. 
" There is no jealousy, you perceive, but a ready, 
ungrudging accordance of what is felt to be done.'' 
Phemie went on stoically from the '' Sphere : '^ 
'^ ' Gentleness, pathos, tenderness, are the charac- 
teristics of this admirable poem. It may not be true 
in Art, as those more ready to carp at faults than 
to admire beauties assert (but what is Art now-a- 
days ?) yet it is delicious to read, and inimdates 
the refined soul with images of beauty.' " Cecy 
was heard to murmur discontentedly, '* feather- 
headed flights." Phemie laid hands next on the 
*^ Pillar," which generously stated ^* Desbrow Will- 
o'-the-Wisp to be a Poet in the true sense of that 
much used and much abused word. ^ He thrills 
our bosom," it went on to confess, **altematdy with 
sweetness and agony. Since Byron stailled the 



world by the explosive gusts of his forcefiil gemus, 
we have read nothing finer than these ' Hoots of 
a Strayed Sonl in the Wilderness/** The "Critic,'* 
less exuberant, remarked that "the poem was 
rather wordy and high-flown, but still not dis- 
creditable for a first attempt ; it predicted that it 
would find its admirers amongst the very young 
disciples of the spasmodic school who stiU prefer 
sound to sense." 

" Stay a moment, Phemie, let me speak," 
interposed Patrick, laying his hand upon the other 
fragments, " I want to warn you against being 
prejudiced by these — ihestP (With a scornfully 
ironical glance at the unperused critiques.) " We 
authors have no greater calamity to contend 
against than the spiteful jealousy of lesser minds — 
such minds as are betrayed here^ and he released 
the ** Spy," of which Cecy possessed herself with 
imseemly avidity, saying she thought she could 
read a littie more now. 

" There is promise in this poem (by a lady, 
we presume, firom the fantastic choice of pseudo- 
nym)," the " Spy," insidiously began. •* It is 
rugged in parts, and full of startling but quite 
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ineffective transitions. The writer is trying new 
ground (we suspect)^ and she reminds us of 
nothing so much as an inexperienced skater^ in 
the grotesquerie (if we may coin a word) of her 
rhymical movements. She is rather imitative than 
original^ and much too diffuse. The story^ spread 
over three hundred pages^ might easily have been 
compressed into three." 

"A serpent trying to be a dove!" sneered 
Patrick audibly. 

'* Oh, what fun, listen here ! " exclaimed Cecy, 
whose eye had taken in at a glance the pith of the 
*' Pioneer." "'These Hoots have a dissonant 
echo of every new poem that has afflicted creation 
during the last half-century. We protest against 
having our ears stunned by any more of them. 
If this writer would succeed, let him leave off 
studying books and study things. The issue of 
his present work is extreme boredom.' " 

" What virulence, what spite I " gasped Patrick 
apoplectically, while Cecy, as if she had begun 
to enjoy herself, took up the " Searcher." 

*'* When Chanticleer gets up on the roof before 
daybreak to crow, all the neighbourhood wakes 
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up, of course, and irreverent people answer him 
with sleepy execrations. WiU-o'-the-Wisp is a 
chanticleer of this early kind, but even his im- 
pertinent cock-a-doodle-doo is not an original 
note ; it is a borrowed strain at best It is clear 
from his preface (why will poets write prefaces ?) 
that he has not yet cut his wisdom teeth, or why 
should he disturb a weary world with his Hoots ? 
We don't care a fico for his sorrows, but we will 
offer him a little advice — ^let him go into trainhig 
under Messrs. Allen and Comwell for twelve 
months ere he presume to take the muses' names 
in vain a second time.' " 

'^ A most ungenerous attack ; but I can bear 
it ! " sighed the young poet, mentally entrusting 
his reputation to posterity. 

*^ There is only one more, from the 'Portico,'" 
said Cecy, mischievously, "let us see what it 
says, Patrick; I think you are cruelly handled 
altogether, 'Portico.' 'Mr. Desbrow WiU-o'- 
the-Wisp opens his poem thus : — 

** Launched on the desert of this dark immense, 
Where broods the night in robes of thmider-cloud. 
Bordered with lines ensanguine, gashed with seams^ 
Buttoned with beads of blood upon the breast. 
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My fool 0itf in a bath of cruel, pungent flamei^ 

Shrieking itf wrongs against a deafened world. 

Ordeal of misery, whence to go unscarred 

Is to be dad in armour welded tight, 

And thrice refined,'and buckled on with spears ! 

Oh I earth, thou stony mother to the mind, 

That gapes and yawns and gasps to take thee in^ 

Gire to my panting lips thy luscious store, 

I ask thy all of thee, but ask no more ! 

Let me depart replenished, singing drunk. 

Drunk with the bliss of life, and night, and nothing ! 

Hail me and crown me king." 

With the reply that mother earth must have lost 
her v/itB, indeed^ if she accede to this modest 
request, we dismiss Mr. Desbrow Will-o-the- 
Wisp to the repose of his publisher's warehouse, 
sincerely hoping that in all our Uterary pagruu- 
age we may never again encounter that dismal 
individual.' That is all," added Cecy, *^and 
quite enough too." 

^^ It is something to be abused by such men, 
it shows they fear the rising of any star that 
may eclipse themselves," said Patrick, " but 
such malignity always defeats itself; the world 
penetrates the smiling mask, and sees the corroded 
heart. Ah 1 " 

**But where are the great Quarterlies, Pat? 
You said you should take your permanent stand 
on their verdict," Phemie inquired. 
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Ye8> ihejf will do me josticei they are above 
palterk^ to the hoiuv bat they have not noticed 
mj poem yet/ relied Patrick. 

'^ No; nor ever will !" thought his sister^ eyeing 
him dismally. " Oh,. Fat, give it up ! " she added, 
aloud. 

Patrick grinned and groaned a refusal, and 
then said, '^ Phemie^ we did not make ourselves ; 
we are as we are ;" whidi self-evident fEU^ts meet^ 
ing with no contradiction, he gathered the critiques 
t(^ther and locked tiiiem in his desk to wound 
and heal his mind by tuma in nuuiy a fatore 
perusal. That accomplished, he went and propped 
himself against the side of the window, and 
glowered at the tall bare trees that shut out all 
view of the hiUs beyond the garden* During 
the reading of the reviews, Margaret had not 
dared to open her lips to speak lest she should 
be beguiled into a laugh, but now she ventured 
to as^ would Mr. Patrick recite some portions 
of his unappreciated poem — ^they would be more 
gentle than the critics, she was sure. * 

''I don't want patronage, and I don't want flat- 
tery: they are abhorrent to mel" returned P^dxick, 
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with more candour than civUity, *' and I must beg 
to be excused." No one pressed him to do what 
he was longing to do^ so by and by he relented^ 
and, after toymg with some loose leaves of his 
new manuscript for a little while/ he treated them 
to a canto or two. 

" Thank you. Cousin Patrick, thank you ! ^ 
cried Cecy, striking in quite unexpectedly between 
two stanzas : " you must be tired, so pray don't 
repeat any more. It is a wonderful story, and 
you have a wondered flow of words I I cannot 
think Jiow you do it " Patrick smiled with lofty 
condescension : 

"No one expects it of you, cousin Cecy," said 
he : " women are not creators." 

Cecy knew by experience that he was imper- 
vious to retort, so she passed the contemptuous 
insinuation by, and asked if he would walk to 
Manselands with them, that his sister Phemie 
might have company back. Patrick graciously 
consented, for he wanted an opportunity of holding 
forth in the presence of Margaret, in whose coimte- 
nance he thought he detected signs of an apprecia- 
tion of himself such as he had long ceased to ex- 
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pect from Phemie or his cousin Cecy. Having 
therefore wrapped a plaid about his short bulky 
figure in the most picturesque fashion he could 
devise^ he announced himself as ready to escort 
them whither they would. "Home to Manselands^ 
the nearest way," Cecy, as leader of the party, said. 
Patrick at once elected himself to be Margaret's 
companion, and having hinted to his sister and 
Cecy that three or four was an inconvenient number 
for conversation, he was permitted to have her all 
to himself — perhaps not unwillingly, because 
Phemie had a confidence to impart to her cousin 
touching James Elliot, whose name has been once 
before mentioned in this history in connection with 
hers. 

When Patrick had manoeuvred Margaret and 
himself about fifty paces in advance of the others,, 
he opened the conversation by such general 
que3tions as, Did she like Scotland? and What did 
she think of the scenery, climate, and national 
character, so far as she had been able to form an 
opinion ? but as replies formed no part of his idea 
of an agreeable talk, he gave no time for her to 
speak, but passed forward to expatiate on the 

VOL. n. X 
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deterioration of things in general and of poehy in 
particnlar^ which quite natorallj brought him 
round to the consideration of the themes ever 
uj^rmost in his mind — ^nameiy^ his poem and 
himsel£ 

Margaret betrayed no impatience of the ever- 
lasting subject^ probably because she had not 
been required to manifest an interest in it to the 
exclusion of ererjrthlng else a hundred times or so 
before; and Patrick felt so sure of her attention that 
be spared her not a single detail on which florid 
sentences could be hung. '^ When I commenced 
upon my poem^ the critiques upon which you 
have but this moment beard^ I had quite another 
design in my mind from that which J ultimately 
worked out,^ said he^ sublimely secure that he was 
imparting to Margaret as much pleasure as he felt 
himself. ''Last year I made a pedestrian tour 
through the south of France^ and many incidents 
occurred in^the course of it which would have 
woven themselves into a fabric of alternate grave 
and gay, had I held to my original purpose ; but I 
was diverted from it by the merest trifle — I really 
forget what now— -and the result was my volume of 
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' Hoots.' Gemus has wayward moods in which 
'tis impossiUe to bind her to-dradgery — she must 
soar on the inspiration of the moment^ or she will 
never hit the mark ! " 

Margaret courteously expressed a hope that tlie 
pedestrian tour might furnish matter for his next 
work. 

'^It may^ it may: but imagination sweeps 
reality before it," replied Patrick, enjoyingly. 
'^ Still, what could be more humorous than a 
description of Beaucaire at its annual fair time? 
or what more pathetic than the story suggested by 
the aspect of the mad English lady at Doctor 
Lenoir's? And incidents multiply as memory 
retraces the route — ^ 

^^ A mad English lady I Who was she ? Where 
did you hear of her ? " asked Margaret, try- 
ing to check the shiver that ran through every 
limb. 

** I don't know who she was ; I never inquired. 
And if I had inquired, it is scarcely likely I should 
have fotmd out — ^the Doctor's was a private house, 
not an asylum," replied Patrick : *^ I happened 
to be laid up with a sort of fever for 

X a 
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nearly a fortnight^ and was lodging in a 
house which overlooked the garden where she 
walked. Somebody said she was English^ and 
mad.** 

** What was she like ? What did she do in that 
garden?" Margaret asked. 

Patrick was astonished that her interest should 
be so speedily diverted from the consideration of 
the noble theme of poetry to so common-place 
an incident as his having seen an insane English- 
woman walking in a medical man's garden, but 
as she seeined really curious he condescended 
to reply that he dared say she had been beautiful 
once, but she was as awful as one of the furies 
then — if she could imagine a fury. 

"But describe her to me, will you? I am 
sure you can," Margaret persisted with nervous 



eagerness. 



" Yes, I can describe her, for as I had nothing 
better' to do I used to watch her by the hour 
together. I used to think she might have been 
an actress. She was tall and thin — as thin 
as old Katherine Erskine ; her face was haggard 
and dark, and her eyes stared frightfully, and 
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her black hair hung down her neck' like coils 
of snakes. She was not pleasant to look at at 
all^ you know^ but she fascinated one like a 
bad dream. She was sometimes quiet, and some- 
times she ran round and round like a horse in . 
a mill until I expected to see her drop ; then 
there was her screaming — ^I was glad to cover, 
my ears then, I can tell you, and not hear 
it. She would stop and point at the ground as 
if she saw something, and begin to yell like 
mad. Ugh 1 it was like the devils in hell 1 and 
then the doctor always took her in-doors and 
shut her up, but I could hear her for all that. 
And sometimes she used to come out with a 
doll dressed like a baby, and pretend to nurse 
it, you know, and sing to it and dance it up 
and down. I declare that was the worst of 
aU." 

"I don't want to hear any more; I think I 
can see her !" said Margaret, faintly. 

Patrick was delighted by this testimony to" 
his power of graphic description, and said, con- 
ceitedly — 

" Seie her, I should think you can ; she haunted 
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me every night; Doctor Lenoir most have had 
an awfbl time with her; hat the incident is 
highly suggest! ve^ is it not ? — so many romantic 
possibilities are contained in it^ some pathetic^ 
some grotesqne, some wild and horrible.'' 

Patrick's habit of prattling on without requiring 
any answer was now a fortunate one, for Mar- 
garet had ceased to hear what he said. She 
was hanging up in her memory a compimion 
picture to that beautiful and gracefiil vision that 
she had once seen by chance in her Other's 
room at Wildwood. Patrick never perceived 
her distraction from his enthralling conversation 
until they reached Manselands, when she walked 
straight through the hall, and left him in the 
midst of an elaborate sentence, without even a 
pretence at the civility of thanking him for his 
escort, or saying good-bye. But Patrick hid 
his wrath, because Phemie and Cecy, on coming 
up, began to rally him on having bored his new 
friend unta she ran away to escape his society. 
Patrick sneered loftily, and replied that Mar- 
garet had soul ; implying that his two torm^itors 
had none, and went home sulking. 
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Margaret had gone direct to her room, thrown 
off her bonnet and cloak, and sat down in front 
of the fire ; but there was something more tlian 
the coldness of the winter day upon her that 
made her shiver and weep so bitterly, " I knew 
it all before; I have learnt nothing new," she 
kept saying to herself; yet all the time she felt 
that a vague horror had been developed into 
a living scene by the description she had been 
listening to. She never doubted for one moment 
that this poor mad woman was her mother; 
and such a deep pity and sorrow had fallen 
upon her with that assurance, she hated her 
former hardness and cruel denunciations. Oh I 
what would she have given for the power to 
soothe that broken heart I even for the remenw 
brance that she had always felt for it as she 
ought to have done. " Heaven will be more 
merciful than I was," she thought ; " how wicked 
I was! how unfeeling I I said I hoped God 
would forget me in my misery, if I ever forgot 
our wrongs. I wish I had never used those 
words. She loved me — my father said she 
loved me — I believe she did ; I 'm sure of it • 
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She alwajs remembered she had had a little 
chfld* If Ood gives me a chfld I praj it may 
love me ; to have a little soft cooing baby, and 
never, never, never to see its £Eure! Oh I I 
wish, I wish mj father had taken me to her* 
What is that about sin being visited from genera- 
tion to generation? Oh I no; it cannot come 
to me; Rnpert and I are one; wc love each 
other, our child will love us — ^we are not like 
my poor father and mother. I know now how 
fearful her lot must have been, tied fiutt — ^no 
escape but death or sin — Oh, God! keep us 
from such temptation!" With love had come 
to Margaret many gentle experiences, benign 
charity, forgiveness, pity — she was a better 
creature than in her proud indignation, and a 
happier too. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



SWEET AND BITTER. 



A WET day in a country house full of active 
people almost always hangs heavily on hand^ 
especially when it rises wet and continues a 
steady, uncompromising down-pour, which leaves 
no room for even the fluctuations of hope that it 
may clear up. Such a day it was that followed 
the visit to Rowanbank ; nobody could reasonably 
set foot out of doors — none of the ladies, that is. 
Some of the Erskines and Bluntes drove over, 
however, towards noon, and after luncheon Cecy 
proposed that they should all go up into the long 
gallery, and have a game at shuttlecock and 
battledore to warm themselves — a proposal that 
was acceded to by universal acclamation. Mar- 
garet had passed the morning in writing long 
letters to her father, and she was glad to share the 
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active fun^ but Colonel Fielding and Katie sat in 
one of the windows and talked together. 

" Won't you play, Rupert ? " Margaret asked^ 
between two of her own not very successful games 
with the younger Erskine. He said. No; he 
preferred looking on ; and so she went back to try 
whether she could accomplish Cecy's feat of 
keeping up the shuttlecock for a hundred strokes 
without letting it fall to the ground. There were 
several failures before a success, but it was done 
at last, and joyfully announced. 

** What a complete child she is I " said Katie, 
rather contemptuously ; " and to hear her call you 
Rupert sounds so familiar too." 

" But very pleasant — I assure you I like it,** re- 
plied the Colonel, watching Margaret, admiringly; 
" what would you have her call her husband ? " 

Katie blushed at her own jealous folly, though 
she had wilfully encouraged it until every sign of 
love and confidence that passed between her 
brother and his young wife was absolutely hateful 
to her. She began to think less of Rupert than she 
did formerly, seeing how completely his whole 
heart was given up to Margaret, whom she tried 
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to despise^ but could not. Elatie was playing a 
perilous and wicked game under the specious 
guise of upholding the honour of her family — ^her 
self-deception was dangerous as it was subtle. If 
any one had charged her bluntly with striving by 
every means in her power to undermine a holy 
affection, and to put asunder those whom God 
himself had joined together,^ she would have 
started aghast at her unmasted thought, but for 
the present she worked silently — not letting her 
right hand know what her left hand did. " I trust 
Margaret will become more womanly by-and- 
by,'* said she, di^aragingly ; " such a wild young 
thing at the head of a great estajblishment is really 
ridiculous when one comes to think of it. For all 
her air of dignity and grace one sees she is only 
seventeen — you are nearly double her age, 
Rupert ; she ought to have been older by half a 
dozen years.'* 

" Her youth is one of her charms — I find her 
perfection, Katie ; my sweet little wife I *' There 
was no mistaking the feeling of this remark — 
intense fondness, implicit £Euth, and great content. 
The Colonel looked as if he thought himself a 
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very happy and fortunate man ; his sister glanced 
at him half contemptaously^ and pretending to mis- 
understand him replied^ that Margaret was not 
little but tall. 

'^Truo; she will be a stately mother of my 
bairns, as Elspie says, but little is an endearing 
word, you know, ICatie,'* returned the Colonel, 
preserving the same air of satisfaction* Katie 
looked rather surprised and vexed, but this time 
she was silent, and Margaret's joining them 
herself ended the dangerous subject. She came 
up almost breathless with her exertions, and 
eliding her hand under her husband's arm she 
leant against him to rest; she had divined Katie's 
evil heart towards her, and this little action of 
hers seemed to say, ^^ He is mine I I love him, he 
loves me ; you shall not^ take him from me I " 
The wind and the rain together were making a 
grand hurly-burly over the hills, and sometimes 
they came driving up against the glass as if they 
would force it in, and Margaret's first words were, 
" Oh I Rupert, cannot you fancy how the storm is 
tearing over the moor and round about the Grange ! 
I wonder what they are all doing there just now." 
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"Would you like to be transported back 
again?" asked Katie, coldly; "you look as if 
you could hear and see all that is going on 
there." 

" I can I " exclaimed Margaret ; " I can ! My 
father and Oscar are in the parlour by the fire — 
who do you think they are talking about Rupert? 
about you and me : and it is blindman's holiday 
with Jacky in the kitchen; Mirkdale was very 
happy, was it not ? " 

The Colonel's arm changed its position for one 
round his sweet wife's waist, and as she nestled to 
him, Katie took herself away, thinking bitterly of 
her own married days, and this contrast where the 
husband was the lover still: she envied Mar- 
garet's happiness in her heart 

It was almost twilight, though the afternoon of 
the short January day was not more than half 
spent ; one by one the players had seceded from 
the game ; the Bluntes went home. Amy and 
Captain Knox disappeared, and Katie took away 
Jem Erskine for a chat with her . mother, so that, 
at length. Colonel Fielding and Margaret had the 
gallery to themselves. The Colonel shut the 
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door, and thoy began to pace up and down and to 
talk about Mirkdale — a theme neither of them 
ever seemed to weary of. Present]; Margaret 
forgot the previous day's good resolutions, and 
began to ask when they were to go home to 
Abbeymeods. ''For that is to be our home, 
Bupert," said she* 

''You are tiring of Manselands, Margaret; but 
we must not leave until after Amy's marriage 
next month," replied the Colonel. "How is it 
my pretty Caprice does not take better to my 
people ? Are thoy not kind to her ?" 

" Oh 1 you know, Rupert; don't ask me. Tliey 
are quite kind, but they don't love me — the Laird 
and Cccy love me, but not the rest ; yes. Amy 
does." 

" Well, sweetheart, it is their loss.' We will 
leave Manselands as soon as Amy is gone, and on 
our way you shall have a few days at Wildwood. 
Docs that please, my darling ? " 

"Oh I Rupert, you are dear I I was just 
longing for that I Now I can be patient, though I 
am half wild at the thought I " and in testimony 
thereof she threw her arms round his neck and 
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kissed him with enthusiasm. ^'If I had known 
this morning when I wrote to my father I might 
have told him," she broke off to say. " How 
glad he will be, and JTacky, and old Oscar." 

^I am afraid I shall begin to be jealous of 
Wildwood, Margaret Are you sure you love 
me as much as those you left tliere — quite 
sure ? " 

** I will not tell you 1 " nevertheless she gave 
him the same token of it as before, and then 
looking in his face with an earnest gravity she 
said — 

" You know, Rupert, I must have loved you 
better, or I would never have given them up. I 
think sometimes that before you came I did not 
understand rightly what it was to be happy, I 
have been so much happier since. If anything 
goes wrong with me, and I get grieved or put out, 
I have only to remember and say, ^ Bupert loves 
me/ and all comes right again." 

Colonel Tielding drew her fondly to his breast : 
^* I like to hear my darling making these grave 
confessions," said he ; *' I know then that she 
trusts me and believes in me as I would have her 
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do — that she believes I am quite her own for ever 
and ever." 

Margaret knew what he referred to : " Oh I it 
was wicked in me to meddle with that past," 
said she, hiding her face penitently ; "but you have 
forgiven me, Rupert? You did not know you 
were to be my fate then, did you ? But I knew, 
or hoped, mine was come very soon after I saw 
you ; I used to dream about you when I was a 
child — I did, Rupert I and I seemedjto know you 
at once, my bearded knight" 

" You little sly thing, so you took me captive. 
Katie said it was the Deepgyll tears, but it was 
not; it was your innocent brightness — I like 
sunshine better than showers. But, to be honest, 
Margaret, I did not love you then as I love you 
now, my soul's darling." 

" Do you think I have not found it out ? Oh ! 
Rupert, I felt that you grew to love me more and 
more every hour after I was your wife ; and I 
had some fears, when I heard what had been, that 
I had been deceiving myself — but now I know 
you as you are, and I am full of peace." 

She breathed a low sigh of perfect contentment 
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and rested quite still in Lis encircling arm for a 
long time where they had seated tliemselves in the 
window. Neither the wind nor the rain abated^ 
but gradually the twilight gave way to darkness. 
Rupert could not see his wife's face, but presently 
he felt her begin to tremble, and proposed that 
they should go to one of the warm lighted rooms. 
" Stay a moment, Rupert dear ; I want to ask 
you a question? " said she, in agitation which she 
could not quite command. " You once told me, 
before we were married, that you were acquainted 
with all the particulars of my mother's death — 
will you tell me where she died ? I never dared to 
ask before, but I have a reason now for wishing to 

■ 

know." 

" She died at Marseilles, under the care of 
a Doctor Lenoir — ^but, sweetheart, you promised 
not to cleave to that shadow." 

"I did, love, but it will come and go," and 
then she told him very briefly what she heard from 
Patrick Blunte. 

"Ah I poor soul, she loved you. You will think 
more gently of her for this, will you not, Mar- 
garet ? " said the Colonel. 

VOL. IL T 
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Oh, yes, yes!" lihen drawing close to him, 
with her face uplifted and a most pleading 
wistfolness in her voice, she added, ** Rupert, you 
know how hard and cruel I was about her, and 
what wicked things I said — and you know that 
in the Bible about our sin finding us out and 
following us from generation to generation— oh I 
Bupert, if our baby should not love me.'* 

^^If he does not I shall disown him — ^he will 
be a monster! why does your trembling little 
heart disquiet itself with such a wild fancy ? Come 
here and be comforted I** His kind tone re-nerved 
her — it was a wild fancy, who but herself could 
have conceived it ? she said. 

*^Now that I can see her broken and wasted 
with misery I am fiill of pity for her — but even 
my pity is half selfish : I know that but for her 
your mother and Katie would have loved me." 

*'0h, you impatient women I" exclaimed the 
Colonel, almost in a rallying tone : ** You cannot 
wait for the blossom to set and become ripe 
fruit, but you hastily shake it down and set your 
teeth on edge with its crudeness. They will learn 
to love you yet, Margaret; rely upon it.** 
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^'I wish they could have loved me now; it 
is strange to me to have an enemy." 

<^They are not ^lemies^ darling; bide youi; 
time ; I know it will come. So much love has 
always waited cm you, you grow covetous, my 
pet." 

'*Oh, Rupert, if I &ncied t/aurs could lessen 
I should curse the day when I was bom I" 
whispered Margaret, tremulously. 

The answer to this was a caress, and an 
assurance that that could never, never, never be. 
She was more precious to him than all the world 
besides, and always would be — ^with more lovers* 
oaths than can be quoted. Margaret said it 
made her glorious to hear him speak so, and felt 
that she could never weary of listening to his 
vows ; he had not made love to her before they 
were married, and he did it now instead. 

Happy hour, soon past I The door at the 
further end of the gallery opened and Cecy came 
in. 

"I see you two sitting up there in the 
window," cried she, out of the gloom ; " I don't 
think your courting dajrs are ever to be over I If 
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you can spare each other for five minutes my 
mother wants to speak to Rupert in the old 
.school-room. I. will keep Margaret company till 
you come back to her." 

" No need^ Cecy ; Margaret will go with me,** 
replied the Colonel. She whispered something in 
his ear, to which he answered, " Not wanted ; 
never been there before ? Well, never mind, come 
now. No ; I am not going to part with you," and 
they went off together. 

** I give notice to all whom it may concern, that 
I shall not marry until I find some one as nice as 
Rupert," announced Cecy, solemnly. 

" I only know one person who is at all likely to 
grow up to him," replied Margaret, laughing and 
happy. 

" Who is it ? Tell me his beautiful name." 

" Martin Carsw — Rupert knows him. He Is 
over the seas and far away in India; away 
for ten years, perhaps ; oh, Cecy ! " 

*^ Other people have been ten years over the 
seas and far away in India and have come back ; 
oh, Margaret I I shall wait" 

Cecy, what flippant nonsense you are talking ; 
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who has taught you that, I wonder," said Katie's 
austere voice, as she came suddenly upon them 
from behind, *^It is you, Rupert, we want, and no 
one else. Let Cecy and Margaret go and chatter 
their secrets over the library fire." 

If Eatie could have seen her brother's face, she 
might have been warned by the flashing of his 
ordinarily calm eye that she was rousing a danger- 
ous spirit ; then Margaret felt the insinuaj;ed imper- 
tinence, and said so painfully, "Oh ! Rupert," as if 
claiming his protection against this cold, vindictive 
woman. *^ Tell my mother I will come to her in a 
few minutes," said he, abruptly ; and then he turned 
short round with Margaret and took her to their 
own room. Jaques was there preparing for her 
mistress' evening toilette ; there was a blazing fire 
and plenty of candlelight to betray the sudden 
tears shining in Margaret's eyes and the white 
anger of her husband's face. He bade Jaques 
leave the room, and tlien he whispered Mar- 
garet not to cry. 

" Eatie is become as hard and insensible as a 

• 

flint. Oh ! I wish I had never brought you 
to Manselands ! " exclaimed he, passionately. 
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*' Don't be sorry, Rupert; see — I will not 
care ! " and her tears cleared away as she drew 
herself up proudly. " Eatie is unjust and cruel — 
she is tryixig to wean your love away £rom 
me^ and she hates me because she cannot" 

Colonel Fielding could believe this now, and 
his countenance looked particularly savage. 
Margaret was fain to smooth it in her own 
magical fashion, but this was rather hard to 
do when he saw the red spot burning on her 
cheek, which showed how the implied taunt had 
wounded her. He must draw out that sting 
at all risks. " We both heard what Katie said, 
Margaret, and we both took up her meaning," 
he began, while his dear wife's face drooped 
and burnt with the sensation of her insulted 
womanly modesty; "she intended to hurt us, 
but she no more believes what she hinted than 
I do, my darling — than I do, who know you 
to be the purest, chastest, best in soul and 
body, of all living women I You have not given 
me the first and freshest of your youth and love 
tliat I should set lightly by them — I am graced 
and honoured by the possession of you, my 
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sweet wife. Look up, dearest; your heart is 
open as a book to me^ and I know* there is not 
a thought in it for which you need bhish — you 
will not weep then fer the malicious words of an 
angry woman ? " 

**No, Rupert, I will not. You know that 
I came to you pure and that I love you — ^let 
all the rest go! I am happy." And she lifted 
up her face and kissed him as if to set a seal 
upon her words. There was a conscicms dignity 
of innocence, nobleness, and rich tendemess^ 
in her young form and countenance as she now 
looked and spoke; her dark blue eyes shone 
with soft, pure light, her cheek kindled with 
a lovely blush; — all the woman in her was 
awakened — not that holy instinct only which 
is a passionate and faithful love, but the fortitude 
that would endure and suffer all things for the 
sake of one. Like Undine, a new soul seemed 
to have come to her with her husband^s love. 

There was a short silence between them, during 
which he worshipped her with his eyes and heart 
as men worship what they wholly love; then 
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she put her hand in his and said^ smiling, " Now 
go and talk to your mother— don't let there 
be any quarrel for me, Rupert, lest you should 
reproach me in years to come. Let them remember 
me only as a poor, patient soul who had not spirit 
to resent an insult" 

" You must come with me then, or I will not' 
answer for myself; come." 

" No, love; I don't grudge you to your mother ; 
go alone ; I shall not interfere between you two, 
but I am not at peace with ICatie yet ; I cannot 
be when I see how her false wicked words might 
sunder us; but I will try to get into a more 
Christian frame of mind by you come back, for you 
know, Rupert, I would rather not let her know 
her power to hurt us." 

"Then you are the worst dissembler in the 
world — she sees you avoid and fear her." 

" Fear her 1 no, indeed, I don't, Rupert ; you 
are mistaken! That would show a distrust of 
you when I have none. We chose each other, 
and God has blest our love ; I don't think He will 
let her destroy it." 
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" I am sure He will not, sweetheart I There, 
you are not going to the old school-room with 
me?" 

" No." And so Colonel Fielding left her, and 
sought his mother's presence alone. 
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